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A SUPPLEMENT to this issue contains a portrait of 
Sir Stephen Killik, J.P., F.S.A.A., the Lord 
Mayor-elect of London, who will enter upon the 
duties of his important office on November 9th. 
For some years past Sir Stephen Killik has ably 
filled the position of President of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Students’ Society of London, and 
the Council of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants has taken the opportunity of con- 
ferring upon Sir Stephen the rare distinction of 
Hon. Membership of the Society. The President, 
Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, will present to the 
Lord Mayor, on the return of his procession from 
the Law Courts on November 9th, the diploma 
of Hon. Member, together with a copy of the 
resolution passed by the Council on October 4th 
in relation thereto. This will be suitably in- 
scribed and bound in book form. 


eee SSS 


The Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society of London, in tendering to Sir Stephen 
Killik their congratulations upon his election 
as Lord Mayor of London, presented him with 
a pair of old silver candlesticks dated 1765. 
In making the presentation, Mr. G. Roby Pridie, 
the Vice-President, described the gift as a token 
of goodwill and an emblem of happiness. 


The opening by H.R.H. the Duke of Kent on 
October 10th of the new building of the London 
Chamber of Commerce was a brilliant event 
in the commercial history of the capital. The 
Duke on his arrival was received by the Acting 
Lord Mayor (Viscount Wakefield), the President, 
Sir Stephen Demetriadi, K.B.E., and the Chair- 
man of the Building Committee, Sir James 
Martin, F.S.A.A. In the Council Chamber the 
President read an address to His Royal Highness, 
who declared the building open. Sir James 
Martin presented the Duke with a specially 
bound copy of a brochure issued to commemorate 
the opening of the new building, and a number of 
gentlemen were then presented to His Royal 
Highness, including the Treasurer of the Chamber, 
Mr. Henry Morgan, F.S.A.A. In the evening of 
the same day, Viscount Leverhulme gave a 
dinner at Dorchester House, Park Lane, to the 
Council of the Chamber to meet Sir James 
Martin, the Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, who received cordial congratulations on 
the successful completion of his labours. 


A very enjoyable function was the “ Foulks 
Lynch” Jubilee Dinner, held at Grosvenor 
House on October 19th. In addition to former 
pupils of the establishment, leading members 
of the Institute and Society were guests on the 
occasion. The speeches, which opened on a 
serious note, gradually developed into a lighter 
vein, and many amusing reminiscences of student 
days and former tutors were recounted. A 
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feeling of genial good fellowship pervaded, 
no doubt fostered by the recollection that 
“Foulks Lynch” (whom the writer remembers) 
set himself and his pupils a high standard of 
attainment which in fifty years has not been 
departed from. 


In an article appearing the Law Times the 
effect of sect. 63 of the Companies Act in 
relation to transfers of shares by renunciation is 
discussed, and it is pointed out that the section 
does not apply as it is applicable only to transfers 
executed by members. Where an allottee transfers 
by renouncing he has never in fact become a 
member as his name has not been entered on 
the register; hence it is pointed out that the 
effect of allotting shares subject to the right of 
renunciation is to make the allotment provisional, 
the result being that the original allottee may 
never become a member at all if he renounces 
all the shares so allotted in favour of a third 
person, who accepts them. 


Representations are being made from various 
quarters as to the effect of the fall in the rate of 
interest in reducing the number of securities 
which come under the category of Trustee 
investments. This has arisen by reason of the 
provisions of the present law which prohibit 
the purchase of certain groups of trustee stocks 
at a premium over the redemption price if the 
stock is redeemable within 15 years, whilst 
in other cases not more than 15 per cent. premium 
over the redemption price may be paid if the 
stock is redeemable after 15 years. Many of the 
stocks which some years ago were available as 
trustee securities are now ruled out by the 
premium at which they stand above redemption 
value, resulting from the fall of interest rates 
generally. Six years have now elapsed since 
the Trustee Securities Committee considered this 
matter, and there is a general feeling that the 
time has now arrived when the whole position 
should be reconsidered in order that the field 
of Trustee investments may be widened and 
some of the anomalies that now exist removed. 


In the course of his Presidential Address at 
the autumn meeting of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales, which took 
place at Manchester last month, Mr. A. E. 
Cutforth referred to the suggestions which had 
been made that the scope of the duties of auditors 
of public companies ought to be greatly enlarged ; 
that auditors ought to know when things were 
going wrong and to warn the shareholders 
accordingly ; that they ought to inform the 


shareholders if they thought anything imprudent 
or ill-advised was being done. In reply to these 
suggestions, Mr. Cutforth asked what auditor 
would deem himself competent to undertake 
such a responsibility and what self-respecting 
board of directors would submit to such a 
situation. In his view the remedy did not lie 
in extending the scope of the auditors’ functions, 
but rather in strengthening boards of directors 
by the elimination of the redundant and the 
replacement of the unfit by the fit. 


Mr. Cutforth further said that the reply of the 
Government to the agitation for amendment of 
the provisions of the Companies Acts in regard 
to the auditing of accounts was that the time was 
not ripe for such amendments. Personally, he 
thought that, in general, any desirable reform 
should come about voluntarily by an improvement 
in practice rather than by legislation, and such 
an improvement was noticeable in the past two 
or three years in the information afforded by 
companies’ accounts. 


An interesting case as to what constitutes a 
fraudulent preference in bankruptcy was decided 
by the Court of Appeal last month in Re Lyons ; 
ex parte Barclays Bank Limited v. The Trustee. 
The bankrupt had a permitted overdraft from 
the bank of £2,000 guaranteed by his father. 
The receiving order was made on November 23rd, 
1932, and the adjudication took place on Decem- 
ber 9th of that year. Shortly before the bank- 
ruptcy the bankrupt had ceased to pay anything 
substantial to the general body of his creditors, 
but collected moneys from his debtors and paid 
them to the credit of his account at the bank, 
thereby reducing his overdraft by £698, so that 
at the date of the petition it stood at £1,301, 
which the guarantor paid off. 


The Trustee asked for a declaration against 
the bank and the guarantor that the treatment by 
the bankrupt of the £698 constituted a fraudulent 
preference. In the Court below, Mr. Justice 
Clauson held that the payments in question, 
having been made within three months of the 
bankruptcy, were fraudulent and void and were 
made by the bankrupt with the dominant inten- 
tion of relieving his father of his liability under 
the guarantee. He accordingly made an order 
for repayment by the. Bank, but no order was 
made against the guarantor. The Court of 
Appeal has taken a different view. 


The Master of the Rolls, in delivering judgment, 
said the banking account continued to be operated 
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in the period immediately preceding the bank- 
ruptcy in exactly the same way as had been done 
before. Money was paid in and money drawn 
out, and he refused to deduce from that pro- 
cedure the intention of the debtor to relieve his 
father from liability. To do so would be to 
mis-read the evidence and not look at it in its 
proper perspective. He pointed out that the 
onus was upon the person claiming to avoid the 
transaction to establish what was the real inten- 
tion of the debtor, and to do so it was necessary 
to satisfy the Court that the dominant intent to 
prefer was present. That might be a matter of 
direct evidence or of inference, but it was not 
enough to say that, where there was no direct 
evidence, the intention to prefer must be inferred. 


In reporting on the affairs of Industrial and 
Provident Societies for the year 1932, the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies states that the 
annual returns and special reports of auditors 
show that there have been defalcations by officers 
and servants of no less than 132 societies, the 
amount involved amounting to over £14,000. 
Included in these totals were 108 clubs with 
deficiencies of over £6,000. Only a small propor- 
tion of the deficiencies has been recovered, largely 
because the Societies failed to obtain adequate 
security ; and it is pointed out that, in the case 
of clubs, if the defaulter is the steward the possi- 
bility of recovery is often diminished by the fact 
that the only available proof of misappropriation 
is the somewhat unsatisfactory one of a deficiency 
in the bar stock. These records clearly indicate 
a want of proper supervision and control. 


The Board of Trade report on Bankruptcy for 
the year 1933 has now been issued. It shows 
that, compared with the year 19382, there has 
been a decrease in the amount of insolvency 
in England and Wales both under Bankruptcy 
and Deeds of Arrangement. In the case of the 
former the number of receiving orders has fallen 
from 4,645 to 4,110, and the estimated liabilities 
from £10,131,000 to £6,595,000. Under Deeds of 
Arrangement the number of cases has dropped 
from 2,676 to 2,102, and the estimated liabilities 
from £6,291,000 to £3,818,000. The failures in 
Scotland also show a decrease, the number of 
Sequestrations having fallen from 230 to 202, and 
the estimated liabilities from £659,000 to £417,000. 
In Northern Ireland the number of failures has 
likewise decreased. In the case of Bankruptcies 
and Deeds of Arrangement the cases number 
only about one-half of those for the year 1982. 
On the other hand arrangements under the 
control of the Court have slightly increased. 


Amongst the facts reported by Official Receivers 
against bankrupts on their application for dis- 
charge, the outstanding fact, as usual, is that the 
assets are not equal to 10s. in the pound on the 
amount of the unsecured liabilities. Next in 
order are that the bankrupt has omitted to keep 
proper books, and that he has continued to trade 
after knowing himself to be insolvent. In a large 
number of cases rash and hazardous speculations, 
extravagance in living and gambling have 
contributed to the insolvency. 


The classification of failures under different 
trades and occupations shows that directors and 
promoters of public companies are by far the 
largest group, and that farmers, builders, and 
general merchants follow in the order stated. 
Numerous failures have also occurred in the case 
of persons employed in entertainment and sport, 
drapers and haberdashers, grocers, milliners and 
dressmakers. 


The Board of Education has decided to 
initiate a scheme for the issue of a certificate in 
commerce. This has been under consideration 
by the Board for some time, but in the absence 
of an acceptable professional institution repre- 
sentative of commerce as a whole, with which 
the Board might co-operate, it was not con- 
sidered practicable to proceed with such a 
scheme. Recently, however, representations have 
been made to the Board by associations repre- 
senting various technical institutions and 
teachers in those institutions that, pending the 
emergence of a generally acceptable professional 
institution or association, the Board should itself 
take the responsibility for the administration of 
a scheme of “ erdorsed” certificates, and the 
Board has decided to proceed on those lines. 
The certificate is intended to be issued at the end 
of a three years senior grouped course, and the 
Royal Society of Arts and the London Chamber 
of Commerce have agreed to co-operate by 
enabling recognised schools or colleges to conduct 
their examination for the certificate through 
the agency of those examining bodies. 


Sir Percy Mackinnon, in his Presidential Address 
to the Insurance Institute of London, emphasised 
the word “personality” in relation to the 
qualities that go to make up the successful 
manager. There were some young people, he 
said, who had not the scholar’s mind and were 
unable to emerge with flying colours from an 
examination. They might nevertheless be, and 
often were, men who learned from observation 
more easily than from books; who found it 
difficult to express themselves on paper, but 
Q* 
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could sum up a man’s character and were able 
instinctively to weigh the possibilities of a 
business proposition. These men, in his opinion, 
might be more valuable in a business than others 
with different gifts who were successful in 
examinations. 


The Chairman of the National Savings Com- 
mittee, speaking at a Conference of the National 
Savings movement, said that the three great 
State controlled savings agencies, namely, the 
Post Office Savings Bank, the Trustee Savings 
Banks and the National Savings movement had 
standing to the credit of small investors in July 
last a sum of £1,234,000,000, and that this vast 
sum still continued to grow. To this might 
probably be added the money standing to the 
credit of small investors in other thrift organisa- 
tions such as Building Societies, Industrial and 
Provident Societies, &c., and the accumulated 
funds of the National Health Insurance, amount- 
ing together to about £1,309,000,000, thus making 
a grand total of £2,543,000,000, which is equal 
to £56 per head of the population of this country, 
or according to the estimate of statisticians not 
less than £240 per household. 


TRADE MARKS AND SALES 
RESTRICTIONS. 


To what extent, if any, can the proprietor of a 
registered trade mark, as such, impose binding 
conditions restricting the mode in which dealers 
in goods bearing the mark may market such 
s? 

The effect of the statutory provisions contained 
in the Trade Marks Registration Act, 1875, 
followed by the Trade Marks Act, 1905, is that 
the right conferred by a trade mark is the right 
to prevent deception as to the origin of goods. 

Statutory law, it is important to bear in mind, 
has not introduced a novel form of industrial 
property ; it has merely sought to provide a more 
expeditious and direct means of protecting 
property against invasion, i.e., existing industrial 
property. Infringement of rights may be vindi- 
cated by a trader although he has not the 
protection afforded by a trade mark, even though 
that vindication may put him to a heavier burden 
of proof. A trader is always entitled to claim the 
protection of the Courts against any infringement 
of his property rights, and grave infringement 
occurs where a rival trader passes off goods which 
are not his as if they were his. Where a plaintiff 
seeks a remedy for alleged wrong done him by the 
infringement of his trade mark he must be able to 
show the Court that the trade mark has been used 


by the alleged wrong-doer upon or in connection 
with goods which are not “ genuine ” goods, that 
is to say, goods which do not genuinely bear the 
trade mark. The only goods which genuinely 
bear a trade mark are the goods of the proprietor 
of the trade mark. 

The superiority of a trade mark brand over a 
brand comprising merely the trader’s name 
accordingly lies in the fact that in the former case 
the intention on the part of an alleged infringer to 
deceive is much more readily proved, as_ the 
registration “if valid” (see the Trade Marks 
Act, 1905, section 39) being proved, the pro- 
prietor has further to prove only that the use by 
the defendant was unauthorised. The exclusive 
right to use the trade mark is vested in the 
plaintiff proprietor without his being put to proof 
of such exclusive right. Where, however, the 
use of a trade name is objected to, the plaintiff 
must prove the deception ; the mere use of the 
name is not of itself proof of deception or of a 
deceptive mind ; nevertheless, the degree of proof 
will even in such cases vary. For example, if an 
expensive dressmaker’s establishment be set up 
close to the premises of an old-established, fash- 
ionable dressmaking firm, and the name of the 
latter or a name very similar to that of the latter 
be used, an intention to deceive the public into 
supposing that the new business is under the same 
proprietorship as that of the old, will be more 
readily deduced by the Court than it would be if 
the new establishment dealt in a different class of 
goods from those marketed by the old firm, or 
traded in a totally different class of district. The 
purchasing public, for example, when it makes 
cheap local purchases in a lower-middle-class 
suburb is not easily deceived into supposing that 
it is acquiring the “‘ exclusive creations ” sold by a 
West End firm, of similar name, at very high 
prices. 

In Champagne Heidsieck et Cie Monopole 
Société Anonyme v. Buaton (1930), a proprietor 
sought to obtain from the Court a declaration of 
his rights in most comprehensive terms. The 
plaintiffs claimed, as registered proprietors of a 
trade mark, an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendant from infringing their mark, and from 
passing off goods prepared for sale in France as 
goods prepared for sale in England. They were 
producers of champagne wines, and amongst 
their brands was one known as “ Brut,” produced 
for the French’ market with a condition that 
French buyers were not to export it to England ; 
for the English market they produced another 
brand (not so sweet). Their labels for the French 
and English markets respectively were dis- 
tinguishable. The defendant, they alleged never- 
theless, by importing into England the French 
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brand was deceiving the English purchasing 
public and damaging the plaintiffs’ reputation. 
They claimed that they had a right to restrict to 
the French market the use of their trade mark 
which they had reserved for use in that market. 
The Court dismissed their claim. A trade mark, 
it was held, was “a badge of origin ” of goods 
and not also “‘ a badge of control.” 

Other interesting illustrations of this pro- 
position include the judgments in Singer Manu- 
facturing Company v. Loog (1880). Lord Justice 
James there pointed out what the fundamental 
basis of trade mark law is, namely, the principle 
that no man may misrepresent his goods as being 
those of another person. Hence, the law must 
employ machinery to prevent a second purchaser 
of goods from being deceived through the inter- 
mediation of a first purchaser who was not de- 
ceived, and the trade mark registration system is 
a most useful piece of machinery to that end. 

The defendant was the English agent of the 
Sewing Machine Manufacturing Company of 
Berlin ; as such he was selling sewing machines 
bearing labels containing the words “ Singer 
machine,” with a statement that they were 
manufactured by the Berlin Company ; he was 
also using trade circulars, price lists and invoice 
forms on which the machines sold by him were 
described as being manufactured on “ our Singer 
system,” or on “ Singer Improved System,” or 
as being “Singer treadle machines.” The de- 
fendant had adopted the view that the term 
“Singer” as applied to sewing machines no 
longer denoted in the public mind merely machines 
manufactured by the plaintiff company but any 
sewing machines manufactured on the system 
which the plaintiff company had popularised. 
The Court held that the plaintiffs were entitled 
to restrain the defendant from marketing ma- 
chines labelled “‘ Singer machine,” but not from 
using trade “‘ literature ” of the types referred to. 

The use of a trade mark, it was there empha- 
sised (like the use of a trade name) does not confer 
a right comparable to that obtained by copyright 
or a patent, where the essential ingredient of the 
trade mark is the trade name. A trade name 
may not be used with the object of deception ; 
and that is the vital test. To use another person’s 
trade name (as here “‘ Singer ”’) is not an infringe- 
ment of that other person’s monopoly, since he 
enjoys no monopoly in his name; but it is an 
actionable wrong if so used as to deceive or to be 
calculated to deceive the purchasing public. 

Thus, in Edwards v. Dennis (1885), where the 
plaintiff was a dealer in iron sheets, and the 
defendant in iron wire, Lord Justice Fry held 
that the public could not possibly be deceived as 
to the source of the goods they were purchasing ; 


the plaintiff would fail in his action unless he 
could show that the public could be or were so 
deceived. Inthe absence of such proof the only 
other basis of action vested in him would be if he 
could show that the defendant had used the 
plaintiff’s trade mark, either as a whole or as to a 
substantial part of it. 


PROCEDURE AND ORDER AT 
PUBLIC AND OTHER MEETINGS. 


A PUBLIC meeting may properly be defined to 
include any lawful meeting called for the further- 
ance or discussion of a matter of public concern 
to which the public, or any particular section of 
the public, is invited or admitted, whether the 
admission thereto is general or restricted. This 
definition would seem to include any meeting 
called for any political or municipal purpose to 
which the public are admitted, whether by ticket 
or otherwise. It would also include many non- 
political meetings, such as bazaars, public lec- 
tures and the like, but not shareholders’ or 
committee meetings to which the public are not 
admitted. 

A public meeting held indoors is not neces- 
sarily, or indeed usually, held in what is legally a 
public place. If a public building is hired, or 
even lent, to an association or other section of 
the public for the purposes of a meeting, it 
becomes in law for the time being a non-public 
place. Meetings held in assembly rooms, hotels, 
schoolrooms, &c., are also held on what are in law 
private premises. 

Where a public meeting is held on private 
premises the persons present are only there on the 
invitation of the promoters of the meeting, and 
by their leave and licence. They have no more 
right of access to the premises, and no more right 
to remain on them when requested to leave by 
the promoters, than if they had been invited to 
enter a private house by the occupier of that 
house. If they refuse to leave when called on 
to do so by the chairman or representatives of 
the promoters they become trespassers, and they 
may after a reasonable interval be removed, 
without undue violence, by the promoters of the 
meeting or by their authorised agents, and this 
would seem to be the case even where the person 
so requested to leave has paid for admission, and 
where his admission money is not returned. It 
is this common law right of expelling trespassers 
which is frequently, in the case of continued 
interruption, exercised by the stewards of a public 
meeting at the direction of the chairman, who 
for this purpose represents the promoters of the 
meeting. So long as no undue violence is proved, 
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the stewards so acting are not liable in damages 
for assault. 

It is the duty of the chairman to preserve and 
maintain order, but the nature and extent of this 
duty cannot be very closely defined a@ priori, and 
must necessarily arise out of, and in character and 
extent depend upon, the events and emergencies 
which may from time to time arise (Lucas v. 
Mason, 1874). In Wooding v. Oxley (1839) the 
plaintiff went to a temperance meeting, and, 
during the proceedings made various _inter- 
jections and interrupted the speaker. The 
defendant gave the plaintiff into custody and 
charged him with making a disturbance at the 
meeting. The case was dismissed. The plaintiff 
was subsequently awarded £5 damages in an 
action of trespass. It was held that proof of 
annoyance and disturbance by a person present at 
a meeting, such as crying “ Hear, hear!” putting 
questions to a speaker, and making observations 
on his statements, would not justify the chairman 
in giving such person in charge ; to justify such 
a course of proceeding there must be shown that 
what was done by the plaintiff amounted to a 
breach of the peace. 

The principles governing the power to order 
withdrawal from a meeting and ejection there- 
from in case of refusal are laid down in Howell v. 
Jackson (1834), where it was held that a landlord 
is justified in requesting a man who conducts 
himself in a disorderly manner in a public-house 
to go out, even though such disturbance does 
not amount to a breach of the peace. The land- 
lord may lay hands upon him, and in doing so he 
is not guilty of any breach of the peace. If the 
man resists and lays hands on the landlord, that 
is an unjustifiable assault on the landlord justi- 
fying arrest. 

As regards meetings of local authorities where 
a member has a right to be present, the chairman 
may order the removal of a member if he behaves 
in such a disorderly way as to interfere unduly 
with the reasonable conduct of the meeting, or 
prevents the proper transaction of business, or 
stops the business of the meeting altogether. A 
member who indulges in irrelevant talk is dis- 
orderly if he refuses to resume his seat and hold 
his peace when called on by the chairman. It 
is usually desirable and essential that the chair- 
man should be supported by the majority of the 
meeting before he orders the removal of a dis- 
orderly member, and should take care not to give 
instructions for expulsion unless he is quite sure 
such instructions will be expeditiously and 
efficiently carried out. In any event, before 
giving orders for the removal of a disorderly 
member, every reasonable opportunity should 
be given to him to withdraw from the meeting 


without the application of force, and in some 
cases to adjourn the meeting rather than to have 
an unseemly struggle between a servant of the 
local authority and one of its less estimable 
members. If the disorderly member resists ex- 
pulsion in such a way as to bring about a breach 
of the peace, the police may be called in to remove 
him. But drastic methods of expulsion of 
members are usually to be avoided except in 
very exceptional circumstances. 


As regards disorder at company meetings, it is 
the duty of the chairman to do his best to pre- 
serve order, and it is equally the duty of those 
who are acting as stewards in special circum- 
stances for the preservation of order to assist him 
in so doing. If the chairman authorises or 
directs expulsion and unreasonable force is used, 
he may be liable in damages for any injury sus- 
tained. Before ordering the removal of a dis- 
orderly person it may be desirable, if possible, to 
take the opinion of the meeting as to whether a 
member should be expelled. 


If a member refuses to obey the chair when his 
attention has been drawn to a breach of the rules, 
he should be asked to withdraw from the meeting, 
preferably by motion of the meeting. If he 
fails to withdraw within a reasonable time he may 
be removed by the exercise of reasonable force. 
If he resists and uses violence, or commits a 
breach of the peace, he may have to answer for 
his conduct either civilly or criminally. A chair- 
man may order any member who is guilty of 
persistent disorder to withdraw, and may also 
order a stranger, whether disorderly or not, to 
leave the meeting. On failure to leave, the 
member or stranger may be ejected with such 
reasonable force as may be necessary. 


Schoolmasters’ Testimonials for Business 
Appointments. 

The Incorporated Association of Headmasters has issued 
the following intimation :— 

Cases have been brought to the notice of. the Council 
of this Association where boys from Secondary Schools 
have been offered or taken into employment on the 
understanding that the final confirmation of the appoint- 
ment depends on the reception from the Head Master 
of their school of a satisfactory testimonial. Such a pro- 
cedure obviously places the Head Master in a difficult 
and undesirable position, and the Council wishes to urge 
upon employers the desirability of approaching the Head 
Master if they wish to obtain his frank and confidential 
opinion before any offer of employment is made or 


suggested. ; 
—_———eee 


Professional Appointment. 


Mr. W. J. Ball, A.S.A.A., formerly Deputy City 
Treasurer of Leeds, has been appointed City Treasurer. 
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Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society of London and District. 


Presentation to Sir Stephen Killik. 

At the opening meeting of the session on Wednesday, 
October 3rd, Sir Stephen Killik and Mrs. Greenland held a 
reception of the members of the Students’ Society at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. Among those present 
were Mr. G. Roby Pridie, (the Vice-President of the 
Students’ Society,) Miss Pridie, Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, 
Mrs. Cassleton Elliott, Miss Joan Elliott, Sir James Martin, 
Lady Martin, Sir Thomas Keens, Mr. Henry Morgan, 
Mr. W. Strachan, Mr. Walter Holman, Mrs. Holman, 
Mrs. Richard A. Witty, Mrs. Davies, Mr. A. A. Garrett, 
Mrs. Garrett, Mr. H. E. Colesworthy, Mr. E. E. Edwards 
Mr. Collin Brooks, Mrs. J. C. Fay, Mr. S. T. Morris, 
Mr. W. D. Menzies, Mr. L. H. Plumpton, Mr. F. R. Witty, 
and Mr. James C. Fay. 

At the conclusion of the reception, the members assem- 
bled in the Great Hall and Mr. Roby Pridie took the chair. 
A presentation was made to Sir Stephen Killik of a pair of 
old silver candlesticks. In making the presentation, 
Mr. Pridie said :—When in the early part of last week, I, 
as a member of the Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society of London and District, accepted an invitation to 
meet our President and Mrs. Greenland at an informal 
““At Home ” this evening, I did not then imagine that 
there would fall to me a pleasure unique in the history of 
our Society, and one which I know will be shared by all 
present. It is, in your name, to tender to our President, 
Sir Stephen Killik, our very sincere congratulations upon 
his election as Lord Mayor of London for the ensuing 
civic year, and to accord both to him and to his daughter, 
Mrs. Greenland (who will be Lady Mayoress) our best 
wishes for a very successful and happy year of office. 

On Saturday evening, referring to Sir Stephen Killik, I 
saw his election as Chief Magistrate of the City described 
by one of the London papers as “ the crowning act of a 
great city romance,” and we learn from our President 
himself, through his response to the Court of Aldermen, 
that Sir Stephen ‘“ was born in London, had lived all his 
life in London, had spent more than half-a-century in 
business in the City, and had learned to love it with all 
his heart.”” We who have experienced the value of the 
services he has so consistently rendered to the members 
of this Society as their President, frequently as Chairman, 
sometimes lecturer and critic, can well believe the honour 
to which he has now attained is but a fitting reward for a 
career of hard work, sound judgment, integrity and good 
citizenship. Equally then, it is our purpose this evening 
to assure the Lord Mayor-elect of our high appreciation of 
the services that he has rendered to us during his occupancy 
of the Presidential chair of our Society. We could not 
indeed have found a President who has taken a greater 
personal interest in the welfare of the students, for not 
only has he contributed from his wide knowledge and 
experience to our proceedings as lecturer but, on frequent 
occasions, as will be the case again this evening, he has 
taken the chair at our ordinary regular meetings. But 
perhaps what we value most is the remarkable way in 
which Sir Stephen has won the goodwill and affection of 
our members and particularly of those with whom he has 
been brought into more immediate contact and whose 
privilege it has bcen to be numbered among his immediate 
colleagues. 

There is also present with us to-night a lady to whom 
we are greatly indebted for the success of many of our 
social gatherings. I need hardly mention I refer once again 
to the Lady Muyoress-designate, the daughter of Sir 


Stephen, and, on your behalf, I should like to offer Mrs. 
Greenland this small gift and to ask her to accept it as a 
mark of our appreciation of the many occasions on which 
she has so graciously acted as the official hostess to our 
Society. 

We shall also be delighted if Sir Stephen Killik will 
accept from us a presentation of old silver as a token of our 
goodwill and an emblem of happiness. I have very much 
pleasure on your behalf in handing to Sir Stephen this pair 
of silver candlesticks, the date of which is 1765. 

Sir StepHen Kirk, in accepting the gift and thanking 
the members for the presentation, said : In the early days 
of Prohibition in the United States, an Englishman sent to 
a friend in New York a present of a bottle of preserved 
cherries. The letter acknowledging the gift said, “ I 
thank you for the present—not so much for the cherries 
themselves but for the spirit in which they were sent.” 
Well, gentlemen, I am delighted to receive this beautiful 
gift, not only because it is always gratifying to receive a 
present, but also because of the spirit in which it is given. 
It is a very generous recognition of a service which has 
given quite as much pleasure to me as it can have given to 
you. This is not the first time that I have received 
kindness at your hands, because when I became a member 
of the Students’ Society many years ago, you not only 
helped me to pass the examinations, but I wrote an essay 
for which you gave me a valuable prize, so that I think on 
the whole I have been rewarded quite beyond my merits. 
I appreciate your kindness and shall treasure your present 
as a memento ofa very pleasant association with a number 
of very kind friends. 

Mrs. GREENLAND also expressed her appreciation of the 
gift made to her. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings Mr. E. Cassleton 
Elliott proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Roby Pridie for 
presiding and for the way in which he had made the 
presentation on behalf of the members. Mr. Cassleton 
Elliott wished the Students’ Society a successful session, of 
which the opening meeting was being held that day. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Qubditors. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 

A Special Meeting of the Council was held on Thursday, 
October 4th, 1934. Present: Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott 
(President) in the chair, Mr. A. Stuart Allen, Mr. R. M. 
Branson, Mr. J. Paterson Brodie, Mr. W. Norman Bubb, 
Mr. H. J. Burgess, Mr. Walter Holman, Sir Thomas 
Keens, Sir James Martin, Mr. Henry Morgan, Mr. W. H. 
Payne, Mr. W. Paynter, Mr. Percy Toothill, Mr. E. W. C. 
Whittaker, Mr. Richard A. Witty, Mr. A. A. Garrett 
(Secretary), and Mr. E. E. Edwards (Parliamentary 
Secretary). 

On the motion of Sir James Martin, seconded by the 
President, the following resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously : 

1.—That the cordial congratulations of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors be offered to 
Sir Stephen Killik, J.P., F.S.A.A., upon his appointment 
as Lord Mayor of London for the year 1934-1935, and that 
the best wishes of the Council be accorded to him for a 
successful period of office. 

2.—That the Honorary Membership of the Society be 
conferred on Sir Stephen Killik, and that the Diploma of 
Honorary Member, duly signed and sealed, be conveyed 
to him in a suitable manner. 
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LUNCHEON TO SIR THOMAS KEENS. 


The Incorporated Accountants’ London and District 
Society held, at the Hotel Victoria on October 9th, a 
luncheon in honour of Sir Thomas Keens, F.S.A.A. 
Mr. Walter Holman, Chairman of the District Society, 
presided, and there were present about 150 members of 
the Society and guests, including Dr. Leslie Burgin, 
M.P. (Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade), The Lord 
Ampthill, Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott (President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), The 
Mayor of Luton (Coun. G. W. Walker), Dr. W. H. Coates, 
Ph.D., Mr. R. B. Dunwoody, C.B.E., Dr. E. Classen, Mr. 
Roland Burrows, K.C., Mr. A. E. Watson, C.B.E., Mr. 
J. B. Graham, O.B.E. (Town Clerk, Luton), Mr. Collin 
Brooks, Mr. L. H. P. Meyer, Mr. F. W. Geary, Mr. W. 
_ H. Robinson, Mr. F. C. Lines, Mr. Clement C. Gatley, 
D.C.L., and Mr. A. H. Perkins (County Treasurer, 
Bedfordshire). 

The toast of “*‘ The King ” having been duly honoured, 
_ Dr. Lestre Burein, M.P., LL.D. (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade), said it had been his 
enviable privilege to be allowed throughout this lunch 
to sit next to the gentleman in whose honour the lunch 
was given, and it was now his very proud privilege to 
submit for their acceptance the toast of his health and 
long life. He would ask them in a minute or two to raise 
their glasses to one who had three claims on their affection. 
Sir Thomas was a great accountant, a great Englishman 
and a great friend, and he put them in the ascending order. 
What the attributes of a great accountant were they 
knew far more than he did. Sometimes the attribute of 
an accountant was to be a little hesitant, particularly 
when he felt reluctant to sign a clean certificate for a 
certain set of figures. But Sir Thomas Keens’ interest 
in the practice of accountancy was well known to everyone 
in that room. He supposed there was no one living who 
would claim to have done more for Incorporated Account- 
ants than their guest of honour that day. (Hear, hear.) 
From the earliest stages his whole interest had been to 
improve the structure of their profession and to make its 
claims more widely known and better understood. Was 
he not the first President of the District Society that was 
meeting there to-day, and was it not during his Presidency 
of the Parent Society that the Duke of York opened their 
new headquarters ? But all those things were in their 
lively and thankful recollection. He (Dr. Burgin) had 
the privilege of feeling something of the pulse of the 
economic world at the Board of Trade, and he knew what 
it meant to have amongst one’s circle of associates great 
accountants, men who could get hold of and appreciate 
a set of figures with regard to what was occurring behind 
the management of a great business. In great under- 
takings it was rare that the commodity was not right, it 
was rare that finance could not be procured, but it was 
rare indeed that management was right ; and the revela- 
tion of what a plenitude of money, married to the produc- 
tion of a right commodity, could do under bad manage- 
ment was one of the things disclosed by great accountants. 
Sometimes the accountant disclosed it a little more 
brutally than at other times, but their guest of honour 
that day, Sir Thomas Keens, had alike the unerring 
diagnosis of what was wrong, when the figures had been 
accurately taken out, and also the art of presenting 
advice to the management responsible for those figures 
in a way which was likely to be constructive and not 
merely “ adjectively”’ critical He was therefore an 
** adjectively ’’ good and great accountant; they might 
fill in the colour of the carnation, or any other adjective. 
(Laughter.) Sir Thomas Keens was a great Englishman, 


and in saying that he was, of course, referring to his 
record of public service. It was indeed an honour that 
so many of those most prominent in the County of Bed- 
fordshire should have been willing to grace that table 
that day, and he was sure that their guest of honour felt 
that no greater tribute could have been paid to his public 
service in the County of Bedfordshire than that so many of 
his friends who were officials in that county should have 
been good enough to join them in that gathering. No 
Englishman worthy of his salt, if he had any leisure, 
refrained from offering his services to a wider circle than 
that of his own family and business, and Sir Thomas 
Keens had acceded to that call. There must be few 
counties which possessed such expert assistance in the 
management of their own finances as had their own county 
of Bedfordshire, and for that distinguished place words 
were a wholly inadequate measure of expressing thanks. 
The finances of the County of Bedfordshire were very 
healthy, and that was largely due to the sound advice of 
the man whom they were honouring that day. And it 
was not only in Bedfordshire, and not only in accountancy, 
that Sir Thomas was of public service. He was a Member 
of the House of Commons during a memorable period, 
and, no doubt, would soon be joined again to the number 
who were at St. Stephen’s. They, therefore, thought of 
him as a great Englishman. But the greatest tribute 
that any of them could pay to a man still living and in 
their midst was that, apart from being a great accountant, 
and apart from being a great Englishman, they who had 
the pleasure of meeting him within his own immediate 
circle knew and valued him as a great friend. (Applause.) 
Of all the honours—not excluding that which His Majesty 
so rightly conferred—he believed Sir Thomas counted 
them as little compared with the abiding friendship of 
men and women of the day and generation in which he 
lived. (Hear, hear.) It was as someone who had been 
interjected—he thought that was the word in gasworks 
practice—(laughter)—into the public life of Bedfordshire 
for a few years, and as one who had had the experience of 
sharing to the full Sir Thomas Keens’ friendship, that he 
dwelt for a second on that side of his life. To be able 
to run a business and to detect how other people failed 
to run theirs was a useful attribute ; to take some part 
in public life and in Parliament was useful, but temporary 
and evanescent ; but to be a friend, and particularly of 
those who were in need of a friend, followed a pattern 
that was two thousand years old and was of abiding 
consequences. Anxious to have something with which 
to adorn his speech, he had looked into the Encyclopedia 
that morning and tried to find some word about accounts 
or accountants that some poet or writer of note had ever 
said, but he failed. (Laughter.) He turned, however, 
to an old English traditional proverb ** God loves good 
accounts,”’ and he believed he had the Creator’s implied 
permission to say “God loves good accountants.” 
(Applause.) He asked them all to be upstanding and to 
drink with all sincerity the health of their guest of honour, 
Sir Thomas Keens, and in honouring him they would be 
honouring themselves. 


Sir Tuomas Keens, F.S.A.A., who was received with 
loud applause, said he wished he had the gift of eloquence 
of Dr. Burgin to reply suitably to the toast, but at any 
rate he would say that no one could be insensible to an 
honour such as they had done him that day; and it 
afforded him particular gratification to be the guest of 
Incorporated Accountants in London and to thank them 
for inviting a number of friends with whom he had been 
associated in different activities. It was very difficult 
to discriminate, but he thought he might be pardoned for 
thanking Lord Ampthill, the Chairman of the Bedfordshire 
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County Council—his native county—for being present 
on that occasion. (Applause.) Lord Ampthill was 
accompanied by Mr. J. B. Graham, the Clerk to the 
Council, and the County Treasurer. He also acknow- 
ledged with thankfulness the presence of the Mayor of 
Luton, his native town, his old friend and colleague 
Alderman J. W. Walker, and the Town Clerk ; also the 
President of the Luton Chamber of Commerce, with which 
he had been associated for something like forty years. 
Then there was his old friend, Dr. Burgin; he did not 
know what to say about him, but he thought it was only 
fair to say that the present Administration was dis- 
tinguished by a most remarkable group of able junior 
Ministers and among them there was no more brilliant 
man and no man who had done greater service to his 
country than Dr. Burgin. In expressing thanks to Dr. 
Burgin for the kind words in which he had proposed the 
toast, and to those present for the manner in which they 
had received it, he was reminded of Shakespeare’s words, 
**O Lord, that lends me life, lend me a heart replete with 
thankfulness.”” Among many happy recollections was 
the fact that he was connected with the District Societies 
scheme and that they had elected him as the first President 
of the London and District Society when it was formed 
some three or four years ago. The formation of the 
District Society for London was a means of focussing 
the activities of London members and those in the large 
towns by which London was surrounded, which had 
grown in importance in recent years. On an occasion 
of that kind one was inclined to be reminiscent. 


The time had passed quickly since he first became a 
member of the Council of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants, in 1922, and he was tempted to reflect upon 
some of the changes and problems which had since 
occurred. In 1922 the country had not recovered from the 
post-war reaction which affected all classes of society, and 
which had now happily spent itself. Economically, we 
were approaching that phase of deflation which arose 
from the return to the Gold Standard. But the level of 
prosperity of those years—unsatisfactory though it seemed 
then—was in marked contrast to the terrible depression 
through which the country had passed more recently. 
Fortunately we had been spared the experiences of some 
countries. In the United States, in 1931, it was stated 
that the common experience of the merchant was returned 
cheques, with the endorsement ‘*‘ No funds—no account— 
no bank.” In their public attitude, and indeed in the 
professional attitude of Incorporated Accountants to 
their clients, they had fondly imagined that the uncer- 
tainties of that time would pass away, that the level 
of taxation would be reduced, and that the national 
finances would improve as we struggled back to normal 
times. But he was satisfied that they had not passed 
through the great depression without a salutary change of 
mind and attitude, which had given them the knowledge 
and the courage to face realities with marked advantage, 
whether in the commercial or industrial spheres. Hitherto 
they had thought that the deplorable amount of unem- 
ployment arose inevitably as an aftermath of the War, 
and that, even if the process were a long one, the return 
to what was called normality would come, and with it 
the re-absorption into industry of the large number who 
had become unemployed. Amid much that was uncertain, 
wne economic fact was undisputed ; it was that the causes 
of unemployment were more deep-seated, more radical, 
though he would not say more permanent, than they had 
believed. Unwittingly and unknowingly, the national 
finances were drifting by the piling up of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund debt. The nation approached 
these problems with warm hearts, cool heads and much 


courage, and was determined that everything practical 
should be done to reduce unemployment, to mitigate its 
inevitable severity, and to build up an organisation, 
partly voluntary and partly through the State, to stop 
the human deterioration which unhappily came with 
prolonged unemployment. Coupled with this was the 
need to place the Unemployment Insurance Fund upon 
a sound financial basis and to examine continually the 
trade position in regard to both the internal trade of the 
country and its exports. There was, however, some cause 
for gratification in the fact that the figures for unemploy- 
ment had fallen from 2,947,000 in August, 1932, to 
2,137,000 in August, 1934, although we had still some 
distance to go to reach the figure for unemployment in 
August, 1929—1,198,000—which itself was far too high. 
On the other hand, there had been a visible increase in 
the number of persons actually in employment, and 
young men and women who had recently left school were 
rather more happily placed then they were a short time 
ago. He supposed that all of them would agree that a 
rise in wholesale prices approximating to the 1929 level 
was a necessary condition for expanding trade. This 
had not been accomplished so far, but it was satisfactory 
that between 1931 and the middle of 1934 wholesale 
prices had advanced 6 per cent. and the cost of living 
index had fallen by 5 per cent. By common consent the 
accumulation of restrictions imposed by all countries 
in what seemed to each of them to be economic self-defence, 
had produced a situation from which the world seemed 
quite unable to shake itself free. But again they had 
come to the stage when they were facing that situation 
as a reality, and he was sure that his friend Dr. Burgin 
had the wholehearted support of the business community 
in the efforts which the Board of Trade were making to 
break down, by piecemeal methods, restrictions upon 
International trade, in the hope that in course of time the 
re-establishment of a saner economic outlook might become 
more general. 

In spite of the charge of complacency levelled against any 
speaker who tried to strike a cheerful note, he said they 
rejoiced at the improvement in internal conditions. He 
only wished he could add substantial improvement in the 
depressed areas. They met that day under more hopeful 
conditions than they had done for some years past, and 
he thought the improved internal condition of the country 
had been largely influenced by the long and difficult 
process of re-organisation which commerce and industry 
had undergone, and which was not yet complete. This 
process had not merely taken place in the large-scale 
organisations, reports of which found their way into the 
Press, but in all classes of business, of all sizes, none of 
which had escaped the blight of the depression, there had 
been hard thinking and action with very beneficial results. 
That position was effectively the work of the accountancy 
profession, whose members had not failed to urge their 
clients towards better finance and more efficient methods, 
and in other directions had saved as much as possible 
from the wreckage of failures which the depression 
brought about. He believed the members of the account- 
ancy profession had a vast amount of material arising 
out of their experience which would be of enormous value 
in considering schemes for the provision of employment 
and the reduction of unemployment. The long term 
policy of doing everything possible to increase the volume 
of trade and employment by normal means, avoiding the 
doubtful methods which had been and were being used 
in other countries, was likely to have greater and more 
permanent success than any other method. But the time 
factor was of the greatest importance. The problem 
was entirely different looked at from the point of view of 
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the unemployed man or woman than from the position 
of those who were in safety and reasonable comfort. It 
could not be doubted that day by day deterioration was 
going on during this period of enforced idleness. Recovery 
of manhood became daily more difficult. Unemployment 
was not a post-war phenomenon, although it was aggra- 
vated by the War and its aftermath. There was consider- 
able unemployment in the last century and in the early 
years of this one. But during the last century our 
exports were expanding ; emigration was continuously 
going on ; most countries were open to receive our surplus 
population, and large developments in industry were 
taking place. Railways in the earlier and middle years of 
the nineteenth century, and the electrical industry in the 
twentieth, absorbed large numbers of the population. 

Mechanisation was the outstanding feature of the twent- 
ieth century, and its effects were daily more visible in the 
displacement of skilled and unskilled labour. No re- 
sponsible person suggested that mechanisation was all 
to the advantage of the community. In a recent survey 
of London Life and Labour by the London School of 
Economics reference was made to the elimination of bad 
conditions of work by mechanisation, particularly with 
the large-scale handling and combustion of coal. This 
was all to the good. It went on to refer to the problem 
as affecting London’s army of black-coated workers :— 
“There is no doubt that mechanisation is more affecting 
the kind of skill and training required by clerks, and has 
been accompanied by a great influx of women and girls 
into the more routine branches of clerical work.” The 
tendency would continue to be in this direction. The 
problem, they knew, was always before the Government, 
and it was not surprising that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should refer to it as “ disturbing” and that 
Mr. Baldwin should refer to the feeling of resentment 
against the subordination of the human to the mechanical. 
They must recognise the effects of the changed circum- 
stances and their implications and must be prepared to 
consider a new technique in dealing with the problems 
on wide and generous lines. He wanted to emphasise 
the importance of the time factor. It was his considered 
opinion that the failure to reduce very substantially the 
volume of unemployment might mean the destruction of 
successive Governments, bringing serious and immeasur- 
able evil to the whole community. As a profession they 
had a great responsibility. They were continuously 
advising industrial undertakings as to the means of greater 
efficiency with reduced staffs. That was their absolute 
duty and they gave of their best. That seemed to him, 
however, to place an added responsibility upon them of 
endeavouring to find a solution of that terrible problem, 
and he believed they could materially assist. They could 
not neglect the exploration of any avenue, and he therefore 
cordially supported the request for a Committee on the 
fundamental principles which should govern our monetary 
system, which appeared three or four months ago, and 
to which their friend and colleague, Sir James Martin, 
was a signatory. He was satisfied that the constructive 
efforts which had been made effectively, quietly and 
soundly, had been a substantial contribution to the 
improvement which they were hoping would continue 
and expand. He was happy to be able to end on a cheerful 
note. We had much to be thankful for in this country— 
stable and ordered Government, a keen sense of responsi- 
bility in the government of our cities and counties. After 
all, Great Britain was one of the happiest and most com- 
fortable countries to live in at the present time. (Loud 


applause.) 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Walter Holman, F.S.A.A.), in 
proposing “‘ The Guests,” said that this was primarily a 


gathering of Incorporated Accountants, gathered together 
to do honour to a fellow practitioner, and he was glad that 
the President of the Parent Society was there, because in 
his official capacity he represented the whole body of 
members of the Society throughout the world, and they 
would wish to be represented in the tribute now being 
paid to Sir Thomas Keens. But not all of those present 
were Incorporated Accountants—for which, incidentally, 
those who were thanked God and took courage. (Laughter.) 
The Committee felt that this function would not be 
complete if it did not bear witness to the fact that it was 
not only as an accountant that Sir Thomas Keens had 
gained distinction ; he had made his mark in politics and 
in municipal activities as well as in the prosaic paths of 
professional practice. He was very glad to welcome there 
that day many who had been associated with Sir Thomas 
in those other walks of life. This was not the first occasion 
on which Dr. Burgin had honoured them by his presence, 
and to-day they welcomed him for his own sake as well 
as for the great office which he filled with such distinction. 
If Dr. Burgin was the only political representative there, 
it could only be because Sir Thomas’s ‘*‘ Endeavour ” had 
only once succeeded in catching a favourable political 
breeze. (Laughter.) But the energy which might have 
been devoted to politics had been devoted to the municipal 
enterprises which were represented there by the Chairman, 
the Treasurer and the Clerk of the Bedfordshire County 
Council, and by His Worship the Mayor of Luton and the 
Town Clerk of Luton. They welcomed those gentlemen 
because of the positions of trust which they occupied 
and also because of their association with their principal 
guest. Knowing, as most of them did know, of Lord 
Ampthill’s activities in other spheres, it was a matter of 
wonder that he was able to occupy so onerous a position 
as that of the Chairman of the Bedfordshire County 
Council, and he could only imagine that he was able to 
occupy that position because Sir Thomas Keens was 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. (Laughter.) They 
had also with them representatives of the Thames and the 
Lee Conservancies with which Sir Thomas was associated, 
and also of the Chambers of Commerce—and particularly, 
if he might single out one, the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce—with which Sir Thomas had been closely 
associated and to which he had devoted much effort. 
Then they had with them many friends who shared the 
work of the Society and whom they were glad to invite 
to rejoice with them on that occasion. Time did not 
permit of more detailed reference to their guests, but he 
wished to assure them, on behalf of the Society, that they 
were heartily welcome. 


Lorp AMPTHILL, in reply, said he was sure all the guests 
would welcome the opportunity afforded to them of 
expressing thanks to the Society for its hospitality. In 
the first place they were very grateful to the Society for 
having invited them there and allowing them to take part 
in doing honour to Sir Thomas Keens. The Chairman 
was quite right in saying that it would be impossiple for 
him (Lord Ampthill) to hold the office of Chairman of the 
Bedfordshire County Council unless he had Sir Thoms 
Keens at his right hand. But he must add that he was 
deeply indebted to the Clerk of the Council, Mr. J. B. 
Graham, and to the County Treasurer, Mr. A. H. Perkins, 
and to many other wise and capable members of the 
Council, among whom none was more prominent than the 
Mayor of Luton, Alderman G. W. Walker. The guests 
had many other causes to thank the Society. They would 
go away with pleasant recollections: First of all of the 
charming and delightful eloquence of Dr. Burgin ; secondly, 
of the wise and thoughtful remarks of their guest of honour; 
and thirdly, and by no means least, of the very pleasant 
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impression of good fellowship and unity that existed 
among members of the profession. Most of those present 
had to do with accountants, either as men concerned with 
public business or as directors of public companies, and 
all of them regarded the auditors as their best friends. 
They owed it to the assistance of members of the account- 
ancy profession that England held such a high name 
throughout the world for international integrity, and he 
knew that the example of the profession was copied 
throughout the world. Therefore the guests were glad to 
be present in order to wish the profession prosperity and 
to express the hope that it would go from strength to 
strength in the difficult times which still confronted them. 
He was particularly glad to hear what Sir Thomas Keens 
said in his concluding remarks, namely, that they all had 
good cause to be thankful that they were Englishmen and 
that they lived in England. All of the guests thanked 
the Society for having allowed them to be present on a 
very pleasant occasion, and one of which they would carry 
away an exceedingly agreeable recollection. 

Mr. E. Cassteton Ex.iort, F.S.A.A. (President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), in 
proposing the health of ‘“‘ The Chairman,” remarked that 
Mr. Walter Holman was of a very retiring disposition, 
but all would agree that he had filled the chair very well 
indeed. They were delighted that he was Chairman of 
the London and District Society. Mr. Holman loved his 
profession and worked very hard for it. 

The CaarrMAn (Mr. Walter Holman, F.S.A.A.) briefly 
returned thanks, and said he had been asked to apologise 
for the absence of Sir Stephen Killik. Sir Stephen had 
very much wanted to be present, but his duties prevented 
him from coming. They had also received a telegram 
from two of their members in Liverpool who wished to be 
associated with those present in the good wishes and 


congratulations extended to Sir Thomas Keens. 


@bituarp. 


HERBERT JAMES ELDRIDGE. 

We record with regret the death on September 25th of 
Mr. H. J. Eldridge, F.S.A.A., who had been a member of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants since 1906, and 
had been continuously in public practice in the City of 
London since that date. Mr. Eldridge was founder and 
secretary of the Institute of Book-keepers, which was 
formed in 1916, and author of *“‘ The Evolution of the 
Science of Book-keeping.’”” He was Master of the Guild 
of Freemen of the City of London. A memorial service 
was held at St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2, 
on October 4th, and was attended by Mr. G. Roby Pridie, 
F.S.A.A., Vice-President of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Students’ Society of London. 

HERBERT REYNOLDS. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Herbert Reynolds, 
F.S.A.A., President of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Bradford and District Society, died on September 25th, 
at the age of 45. Mr. Reynolds had been a member of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants since 1912. He 
served his articles with his father, and in 1917 became a 
partner in the firm of J. W. Reynolds & Son. On the 
formation of the Incorporated Accountants’ Bradford and 
District Society in 1910, of which he was one of the 
founders, Mr. Reynolds was elected a member of the 
first Committee, and two years later he became Honorary 
Secretary—a position which he held until 1931. A few 
months ago, he was elected President. 

The funeral took place at the Methodist Church, 
Addingham, on September 28th. 


THE FOULKS LYNCH JUBILEE DINNER 


In celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Messrs. 
Foulks Lynch & Co., a Jubilee Dinner was held at Gros- 
venor House, Park Lane, London, on October 19th. 

Mr. H. A. R. J. Witson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. (Chairman 
of H. Foulks Lynch & Co., Limited), presided. The 
company, which numbered about 200, included 
Lord Plender, F.C.A., Sir James Martin, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. A. E. Cutforth, C.B.E., F.C.A. (President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants), Mr. E. Cassleton 
Elliott, F.S.A.A. (President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors), Mr. R. N. Carter, F.C.A. 
(Vice-President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants), 
Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, F.S.A.A. (Vice-President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), Sir 
Maurice Jenks, F.C.A., Sir Basil Mayhew, F.C.A., Sir 
Thomas Keens, F.S.A.A., Sir W. Lacon Threlford, F.C.A., 
General Sir Hubert Gough, Mr. Ernest Evan Spicer, 
F.C.A., Sir Nicholas Waterhouse, F.C.A., Mr. Raymond W. 
Needham, K.C., Mr. G. R. Freeman, F.C.A., Mr. H. G. 
Howitt, F.C.A., Mr. Arthur Collins, F.S.A.A., Mr. W. W. 
Bigg, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. (Director of H. Foulks Lynch 
and Co.), Mr. H. F. Kemp, F.C.A., Hon. Geo. Colville, 
M.B.E. (Secretary of the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants), Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.E. (Secretary of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors). ° 

The toast of “ His Majesty the King” having been 
honoured. 

Mr. Raymonp W. Neepuam, K.C., proposed ‘ The 
Accountancy Profession.” He said that a few weeks ago 
he had had the pleasure of addressing the upper forms 
of one of the larger public schools on “* Three Professions ” 
—(1) the Civil Service, (2) Literature and Journalism, 
and (3) the Bar. He tried to give a summary of the 
good and bad points of each of those professions. With 
regard to the Civil Service, he pointed out that it was 
an excellent thing for a man who wanted a bread and 
butter existence, and not only was it so, but it had great 
scope, not from the point of view of financial reward but 
from the point of view of the kind of service a good man 
could render to his country. He then went on to deal 
with literature and journalism, which he dismissed with 
a wave of the hand as not being a thing which anyone 
should try to go in for, although in the fullness of time 
he might, either from choice or necessity, decide to do 
either the one, the other, or both. He then referred to 
the Bar, and said that it was probably the least bread 
and butter sort of existence one could imagine. It was 
either not an existence at all in the financial sense, or not 
an existence at all in the sense of too much work. There- 
fore he thought they would be well advised to ignore the 
Bar, and the best advice he could give them was to become 
professional accountants. In giving that advice he really 
meant it, because he felt it was a fine thing to be in and 
a most excellent thing to be out of. (Laughter.) It was, 
in fact, the finest jumping off point that any profession 
in the world offered. He gathered there was no limit 
at all ts what accountants could do; they seemed able 
to run any kind of business under the sun. (Laughter.) 
It was a most amazing profession, and he did not suppose 
in the history of the world there had ever been one like 
it or was ever likely to be. The accountancy profession 
as they knew it had not had a really widespread existence 
for very long. Roughly speaking, he might put it at 50 
years, but during the last 20 years the progress it had 
made had been almost staggering. Of course, the war 
had had a good deul to do with it, because it produced 
a state of affairs in which not the Civil Servant was 
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wanted, not the business man was wanted, but a combina- 
tion of the two—a business man with training and an 
ordered mind. That necessity was supplied in bulk and 
in detail by the professional accountants of this country. 
The Excess Profits Duty had played an important part 
in connection with the war, but it could not have been 
administered without the accountants. It was started 
by Inland Revenue officials, but it was really carried out 
by members of their profession. There was chaos every- 
where during the war, but the accountants had brought 
order out of chaos. What would the Ministry of Muni- 
tions have been but for the professional accountant ? 
What would certain professional accountants have been 
but for the Ministry of Munitions ? (Laughter.) During 
the war it was his lot to be for some time at the Ministry 
of Information, and whilst there he was a Treasury 
accounting officer and, as such, he had come into contact 
with professional accountants and got a view of accounts 
which he had never had before. In fact, he had come to 
the conclusion that had the Treasury been’ manned by 
accountants, Sir William Harcourt would never have got 
his Death Duties Bill through the House of Commons, 
because it was based upon a muddled conception of that 
tax and its application. It was a capital tax applied all 
the time to revenue purposes. He mentioned that 
because it illustrated, in a very marked degree, how people 
could go wrong unless they had that conception of accounts 
which professional accountants had introduced to the 
world as an art. He had said a good deal of what might 
be put on the credit side of their profession, but as one had 
to balance accounts it occurred to him that a few words 
on the debit side might be spoken with becoming modesty 
and restraint. He had been looking through the syllabus 
of the examinations which accountants had to pass, and 
it was perfectly staggering. He did not know who on 
earth could pass them, but apparently it was done, and 
though he supposed it was a very good thing to have such 
an exacting and wide test, it did also seem to him to have 
the possibility of some defects. The legal papers, for 
instance, were very difficult and exacting, and obviously 
a great deal of study was required by a student in order 
to get through the examination on that side. In carrying 
out the career of an accountant, a good deal of law was 
required, and it was obviously essential that the practical 
accountant should know a good deal about it so as to be 
able to deal with the various problems that arose. None 
the less, the accountant was not a lawyer. If he were 
he could not be a good accountant, and it was more 
important for him to be a first-class accountant than to 
be a lot of other things, including a bad lawyer. It was 
important, therefore, that the professional accountant 
should have these things in the right perspective. There 
was also the question of advocacy. Advocacy was a 
strong thing, and Chartered Accountants, Incorporated 
Accountants and accountants generally had a certain 
amount of advocacy to do when appearing before the 
Special Commissioners and other bodies. Within limits, 
there was not the slightest reason why that should not 
go on, but there was a type of case which he ventured to 
think on occasions it would have been better if the people 
who really concerned themselves with the law had been 
brought in. He merely put that forward as a phase of 
the subject that was essentially worthy of consideration. 
He had much pleasure in proposing the toast. 


Lorp PLEeNpeER, G.B.E., F.C.A., in replying to the 
toast, said it was well to understand what was meant by 
the term “accountancy profession” (which for their 
purposes that night might be taken as the practice of public 
accountancy), and to be cautious lest by propaganda, 
which secured a measure of support, they were led to 


assume tasks and pursue activities as auditors beyond 
the scope of their statutory duties. Much had been said 
of late about extending the auditor’s duties. To the 
uninitiated and the critic who seized on spectacular and 
exceptional episodes in commercial and financial disturb- 
ances to point a moral or adorn a tale, the advocates of 
change always found an audience. He did not deny that 
some changes in company legislation might be advanta- 
geous, but it must not be forgotten that there could be a 
wide difference between observance of the letter and the 
spirit of the law. At best, Parliament could only legislate 
in general terms on matters of account, and it must be 
left to the auditor, whilst observing the law, so to carry 
out his duties that in the circumstances of each individual 
case he should, with his experience and training, take the 
responsibility of reporting whether or not in his opinion 
the balance sheet audited by him conveyed (within the 
limits to which such an account was subject) a true and 
correct view of the state of company’s affairs as shown 
by the books which he had examined. This sense of 
responsibility of properly qualified auditors was fre- 
quently evidenced by the observations made in their 
reports to shareholders. The auditor fully realised the 
trend of public opinion, and his views and advice were not 
without their effect upon Boards of Directors in the 
form and construction of the accounts submitted by 
directors to shareholders. The past few years had shown 
a materially increased tendency to present accounts in 
a more intelligent and informative manner. It was a 
trite statement that the duties of the auditor must not 
be confused with those of directors, but it might be well 
to repeat that it was no part of an auditor’s duty to the 
shareholders to comment upon or recommend changes 
in management ; that was a matter for which the directors 
were responsible and for which they were appointed and 
remunerated. The auditor’s duty was to see that the 
results of the management and the administration of a 
company’s affairs and the manner in which its capital 
had been expended were presented to the shareholders 
in the annual accounts. In the multitudinous manu- 
facturing and commercial businesses whose accounts, as 
auditor, he reported upon, he should not as such, place 
himself in the position of a controller or critic of the 
conduct of businesses whose circumstances and conditions 
varied widely, and each of which demanded specialised 
knowledge of a vastly different character. If he were to 
assume such a position he might, through lack of practical 
experience, be wrong in his views; his judgment might 
be at fault and irreparable injury might be caused to a 
company by an auditor who took upon himself the 
responsibility of reporting to the shareholders on matters 
outside his professional duty and whose zeal outran his 
discretion. Some shareholders looked for much more 
information than it was possible for accounts to give, and 
also failed to appreciate that there were occasions in which 
the directors were justified in observing a measure of 
reticence in their presentation of accounts in the interests 
of shareholders as a body. Whilst, therefore, they, as 
a profession, might feel gratified by the suggestions that 
wider and more serious responsibilities should be placed 
upon them, they should, for the reasons he had stated, 
be careful not to damage the prestige they already 
possessed by accepting an extension of audit duties 
‘beyond their proper sphere. In the education of young 
men for a public accountant’s career, the competence and 
experience of Foulks Lynch & Co. had been recognised 
for half a century. (Applause.) Many men in the 
profession had graduated from its school and they acknow- 
ledged its worth. He was glad to take part in this celebra- 
tion and offer his congratulations to the firm, and he was 
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confident that the past achievements and present efforts 
of Foulks Lynch & Co. would always be remembered by 
those who had benefited by the education and training 
they had received at that Institution. (Applause.) 


Mr. A. E. Currorts, C.B.E., F.C.A. (President, Institute 
of Chartered Accountants), said they were met that night, 
not as a class for tuition or even for the exchange of views 
on professional matters, but rather to exchange reminis- 
cences, to look back on certain good old times and to 
thank their lucky stars that they had not to go through 
those good old times again. (Laughter.) It would be an 
impertinence on his part to address them seriously on the 
subject of accountancy when Lord Plender had already 
done so. Lord Plender was a rising or a risen star in the 
profession at a time when many of the younger ones 
present were only allowed to handle books with linen 
pages. Even to the older ones the expression ‘‘ The law 
and the prophets ” had, at that time, merely a biblical 
meaning, and was certainly not associated with Lee v. 
Neuchatel, or with Verner v. The General and Commercial 
Investment Trust, and other cases to which members of 
Mr. Needham’s profession and their own had devoted no 
little joint study. In those far-off times there were 
certain indigestible facts, like the Act of Bankruptcy, 
which their mental system could only retain by the use 
of key words. All the key words which were of any 
service in the examinations had now escaped him, but 
firmly fixed in his mind were three key words which 
would ever be associated with Foulks Lynch & Co. The 
first was “cemetery,” the second was “ wash-basin ” 
and the third was “steak and kidney pudding.” 
(Laughter.) It was strange how something which im- 
pressed them at one stage of their lives failed to do so 
at another. If anyone here were to tell him that his wife 
owned shares in a cemetery company, he should accept 
the news with gravity, but not with awe. (Laughter.) 
But when, many years ago, Mr. Spicer, in lecturing to a 
class at Foulks Lynch & Co. on the subject of wasting 
assets, said that his wife owned shares in a cemetery 
company, the effect was electric. In the first place few 
of them imagined that the slip of a lad which Mr. Spicer 
then was, had a wife at all, and certainly none of them 
visualised him as the fortunate possessor of a wife with 
a private income, even if that income in part represented 
a return of capital. (Laughter.) If Mr. Spicer thought 
that his claim to fame originated from his excellence as 
a lecturer or from the text-books which he had written, 
he greatly deceived himself. (Laughter.) The reputa- 
tion which he now enjoyed really dated from the know- 
ledge on the part of the students of those days that he 
possessed a wife who held shares in a cemetery company. 
(Laughter.) The next key word was “ wash-basin.” In 
the corner of Foulks Lynch’s old lecture room in Fen- 
church Street there was a fixed wash-basin. It was fed 
by one of those taps which only functioned when the knob 
was pressed down, and as soon as the pressure was released 
the flow of water ceased. A few weeks before each 
examination the country students came up to London 
and the room was then most uncomfortably crowded. 
He and a boon companion occupied two seats just by the 
wash-basin. On the floor near by was a small loose piece 
of boarding. Across the room was a very shy and flurried 
student from some outlying provincial area, looking for a 
seat. They put the board on top of the tap and motioned 
to him to come and sit down on it, which he did, with 
the immediate result that his trousers were soaked. 
(Laughter.) The third key word was “ steak and kidney 
pudding.” In between the lectures at Foulks Lynch 
and Co. during the intensive period preceding the examina- 
tion many of them used to lunch at A.B.C. shops in the 


immediate neighbourhood. Occasionally they did not 
behave there in an ordinarily normal manner. Two 
would sit at separate but adjacent tables and one would 
order two steak and kidney puddings and two large cups 
of cocoa, much to the astonishment of the waitress. 
The other would order perhaps two college puddings and 
two pieces of lunch cake. (Laughter.) Of course, when 
both meals came along they effected transfers and each 
individual ate a normal lunch. The lad to whom he had 
already referred very much wanted to join in the game, 
and they said he would be very welcome. The three of 
them, therefore, proceeded to the A.B.C. and sat at three 
tables. They arranged before-hand that this lad should 
be the first to give his order, and that he should ask for 
three steak puddings. This he did, and as soon as the 
words had left his mouth the two others left the building. 
(Laughter.) He had given them his views on professional 
accountancy, and it merely remained for him to thank 
Mr. Needham for following the instructions which had 
doubtless been given to him to regard the accountancy 
profession as his client for the evening. Mr. Needham 
had propounded a case in their favour which appeared 
to be, and which they all hoped was, in effect unanswer- 
able. (Cheers.) 


Mr. E. Cassteton Exuiorr (President, Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors) also replied to 
the toast. He said it was perfectly true that those 
of them who had qualified, and properly qualified, as 
members of the accountancy profession did study the law, 


’ and had studied the law for their examinations ; but they 


had gained sufficient wisdom to know their deficiencies, 
and when it came to a legal question they invariably went 
to a solicitor, who invariably went to counsel for advice. 
(Laughter.) It was well known that they went to Mr. 
Needham for advice upon income tax and surtax, and they 
used to go to him for advice in regard to Excess Profits 
Duty, but, alas, that duty was no longer with them. 
(Laughter.) There was one aspect of the accountancy 
profession which he thought they all considered very 
important, and that was education and research. They 
knew perfectly well that they had not finished their 
education when they passed through Foulks Lynch's 
hands and had managed to satisfy the examiners ; their 
education continued throughout the whole time they 
were practising. Education in its widest sense was as 
necessary for the skilled, practising accountant as it was 
for the student who was endeavouring to pass his examina- 
tions. He had been talking to an accountant the previous 
day who said that balance sheets did not seem to express 
the true value of a business, and he propounded various 
theories, all of which were worthy of examination and 
exploration. So long as they continued in that spirit, 
watching the profession to see how they could improve 
accountancy, all would be well. He agreed with Lord 
Plender that it was not part of their duty as auditors to 
manage businesses. Their duty was to audit the accounts 
and to see that the balance sheets were made as informa- 
tive as possible to the general public. At the same time, 
they had their limitations. As Mr. Cutforth had said 
at Manchester a short time ago, they were not supermen ; 
they were here to do their duty in a simple way. As long 
as they continued their education they would assist the 
accountancy profession, which was a very great pro- 
fession to which he, as President of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors, was delighted to 
belong. There was one other matter to which he wished 
to refer, and that was research. It was a very wide 
subject which should engage the minds of all of them. 
There were probably times and opportunities when they 
should collaborate. How that collaboration would come 
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he did not know, but he felt that perhaps in the dim 
and distant future there would be far more collaboration 
in the profession than there had been in the past. He 
was quite sure that co-operation and collaboration, when 
it came about, would be for the benefit of the accountancy 
profession and the public who were their clients. (Applause). 

Mr. H. G. Howrrr, D.S.O., F.C.A., in proposing the 
toast of ‘“‘Foulks Lynch,” said that the thought which 
came into his mind as he entered the room was that this 
gathering was much more eloquent than any poor words 
he could utter of what the profession to which they all 
belonged owed to this great coaching establishment. If 
a list could be prepared of what the firm had done in the 
way of turning out students, it would be clearly obvious 
that they deserved well of this great profession. 

Mr. Ernest Evan Spicer, F.C.A. (Past Chairman of 
the company), in responding to the toast, said that he 
and his partner, when they retired from the business 
and handed it over to the present proprietors, Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Bigg, felt that those gentlemen could be trusted 
to maintain the traditions of the past and the high standard 
which had ever been associated with the name of Foulks 
Lynch. 

Mr. H. A. R. J. Witson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. (the Chairman 
of the company) said that this was a proud moment in 
the history of Foulks Lynch and a proud moment in the 
history of the staff and particularly of Mr. Brown, who 
had been associated with the firm for upwards of 23 years. 
In spite of the fact that the number of students in recent 
years had been reduced, they had got one-half of the 
first places in their Jubilee Year, and they had con- 
sistently obtained the best average, while during the last 
four months the record of enrolments had been the largest 
for the past six years. He thanked Mr. Howitt for the 
way in which he had proposed this toast, and the audience 
for the manner in which they had received it. He hoped 
when the centenary came that many of them would be 
present, although, according to the laws of average, he 
would be looking down upon them with a halo—a halo 
which, he might say, he did not possess at the moment. 
(Laughter.) 


CLAIM FOR WRONGFUL DISMISSAL 


In connection with the action of Sharles v. Fisher’s Foils, 
Limited, which was reported in our May issue, the defen- 
dants have appealed against the decision of Mr. Justice 
Lawrence. The Appeal Court consisted of Lords Justice 
Greer, Maugham, and Roche. After the hearing had pro- 
ceeded for some time, a settlement was arrived at. 

Mr. Pritt, Counsel for the appellants, said the parties 
had come to terms which they desired not to mention in 
Court. Subject to the approval of the Court, the appeal 
would be allowed, and the judgment of the Court below 
set aside on terms endorsed on Counsels’ briefs. The only 
term necessary to mention was that the appellants 
unreservedly withdrew all allegations of dishonesty made 
against Mr. Sharles. There would be liberty to apply if 
necessary. 

Mr. Levy for Mr. Sharles, said the serious issue was the 
allegation of dishonesty against Mr. Sharles. It had no 
possible justification, and now that it had disappeared, 
there was no difficulty in the parties coming together. 

Lord Justice Greer said he thought the parties had 
cleverly anticipated what the probable result of the case 
would have been. In the meantime, it was satisfactory 
to know that the charges had been investigated, and there 
was now no suggestion against the honesty and probity 
of the plaintiff. Ifnecessary, the terms would be made an 
order of the Court. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and: Qubditors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The following additions to the membership of the 
Society have been completed since our last issue :— 


ASSOCIATES. 


ARKELL, CyriL LeEsiie, Clerk to Lowe, Bingham & 
Matthews, 90, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


Cocks, WILLIAM Harry GREENFIELD, Deputy Treasurer, 
Dagenham Urban District Council, Council Offices, 
Becontree Avenue, Dagenham, Essex. 

Harrison, Haroip Sipney RicsBey, Clerk to Clement 
Keys & Son, 71, Temple Row, Birmingham, 2. 
Hayes, LeonarD Joun, Clerk to Harper & Broom, 

3/4, Clements Inn, London, W.C.2. 

Huck, Francis Granam, Clerk to Mundy, Brewer & 

Johnson, 3, Wood Street, Queen Square, Bath. 


IncoLp, BERTRAM FREDERICK, Clerk to Baker & Co., 


Lillie House, London Road, Leicester. 
JONES, ERNEST James, Clerk to Butterworth, Jones & 
Burston, 7, Castle Street, Bridgwater. 


Kemp, JoHn Puitip, Clerk to Stephenson, Smart & 
Co., Barclays Bank Chambers, 81, High Street, 
Scunthorpe. 

KuarE, Mapuav PurusnotramM, Pethe Wada, 915, 
Kapad Bazar, Nasik City, India (formerly Articled 
Clerk). 

LeonaRD, Mary, Clerk to Dunn, Hornby & Cowie, 
Royal Exchange Buildings, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 
Piper, Artuur, Clerk to Bradley & Slater, 584, Christ- 

church Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 

RENDELL, ALBERT EDWARD JOHN, Ministry of Health 
District Audit Department, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 

Rocers, RonaLtp Wit1AMm, Clerk to Albert Loveridge, 
40, Hoghton Street, Southport. 

SeEarRE, HENRY SHEPARD, Clerk to Edward Bicker & 
Son, Upper Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 

Smiru, CuarLes AusTEN, Clerk to Mills, Hawes, Harper 
& Co., Sundial House, 49/50, High Street, Guildford. 

SmirH, Horace Gorpon, Clerk to Keeling & Co., 67-69, 

- Watling Street, London, E.C.4. 

Stoure, Rosert, Secretary, Hicks, Bullick & Co., Ltd., 
Sackville Thread Works, Belfast, N.1 (formerly 
Articled Clerk). : 

THOMSON, JOHN Ross, Clerk to Wm. Webster, Arbuthnot 
House, Peterhead. 

ToMLIN, GEORGE FREDERICK, Clerk to L. F. Elverstone, 
Temple Chambers, Coalville, near Leicester. 

TUCKWELL, WitiiamM Artuur, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., 11, Ironmonger Lane, London, 
E.C.2. 

WALKER, Matcotm Doveuas, Clerk to Thomas Eaves 
& Co., 19, South John Street, Liverpool, 1. 

WILKINSON, JoHN Hatsreap, Clerk to E. J. Wolsten- 
holme & Clemence, Crown Chambers, 36, Yorkshire 
Street, Rochdale. 

WormaLp, WILLIAM Henry, County Accountant’s Office, 
Derbyshire County Council, Derby. 
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INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS AUTUMNAL MEETING. 


4 


, 


The 16th Autumnal Meeting of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales was held at 
Manchester on October 11th, 12th, and 138th. There was 
a large attendance of members. The proceedings opened 
in the Great Hall of the College of Technology, where a 
Civic welcome was extended by the Lord Mayor (Alderman 
J. Binns), after which Mr. Currorts delivered his Presi- 
dential Address. This was followed by a Paper on 
“The Professional Accountant—Yesterday, To-day and 
Tomorrow,” by Mr. E. Furnival Jones, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
A Luncheon was given at the invitation of the Manchester 
Society, and then a Paper on “The Professional Ac- 
countant, the Tax-Payer and the Tax-Gatherer” was read 
by the Vice-President, Mr. R. N. Carter, F.C.A. In the 
eveningthe Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoressgavea Reception 
in the Town Hall, followed by a Concert and Dance. The 
following day was devoted to sight-seeing, and in the 
evening the Conference Banquet was held. The con- 
cluding day was occupied by a visit to Buxton. 


Mr. A. E. Currorts, C.B.E., F.C.A., delivering his 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


said: The first words of my address must be retrospective. 
It is now 48 years ago since the idea of holding autumnal 
meetings first became an accomplished fact. That first 
autumnal meeting was held in this great city of Manchester 
in the year 1886 under the presidency of the late Mr. 
Frederick Whinney. Twelve years later, Manchester 
became once more the venue of a provincial meeting, the 
sixth of the series ; and in that’year, 1898, Mr. John George 
Griffiths was the President of our Institute, and Mr. 
Ernest Cooper the Vice-President. Time brings great 
changes, and memories are short ; but many of our mem- 
bers still remain who will say with deep conviction, ‘‘ There 
were giants on the earth in those days.” 


To-day, for the third time, we are enjoying the hos- 
pitality of our Manchester members. 


It pleases us at times to think that the professional 
accountant of to-day meets many problems and diffi- 
culties with which his forefathers were never confronted. 
It is salutary, therefore, to read the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the autumnal meeting held here in the autumn 
of 1898, that is to say, some 36 years ago. References 
were made to recent scandals in the world of public com- 
panies ; consideration was being given to the question of 
amending the Companies Acts; and there was a very 
interesting debate on the merits and demerits of secret 
reserves. So history repeats itself. And we flatter our- 
selves if we think that the problems which we face to-day 
have, like some new planet, swum into our ken, and that 
until we came on the scene no one had given them con- 
sideration or had even discovered their existence. 


In August was the jackal born, 
The rains came in September, 

** Now such a fearful flood as this,” 
Said he, ‘“‘ I can’t remember.” 


It has been usual at autumnal meetings for the President 
in his address to touch on matters which are of particular 
interest to our profession, and which for any reason have 
attracted special prominence or publicity during the 
preceding few years. 


The mainstay of the professional work on which most 
of us are engaged is the auditing of the accounts of public 
and private limited companies. Certeinly it cannot be 
said that of recent years the world of public companies 


has been free from disturbances or upheavals of any 
magnitude. Three causes celebres stand out with special 
prominence. Two were domestic to this country, while the 
third was international. I allude, of course, to the Hatry 
defalcations, to the Royal Mail case, and to the Kreuger 
scandals. These cases followed closely upon each other ; 
and while the circumstances of each were entirely different, 
there is little doubt that their effect was cumulative in 
fostering a wide belief that there was ‘* something rotten 
in the state of Denmark,” and that radical alterations, 
either in practice or in legislation, or in both, were called 
for. In particular, as was natural, attention was directed 
to the duties and responsibilities of directors and auditors. 

Now that considerable time has elapsed, these past 
happenings can be seen in truer perspective. 

With respect to the Hatry defalcations, it is sufficient 
to recall that these were possible as a result of collusion 
between several directors and that they covered, rela- 
tively speaking, a very short period of time. No question 
of issuing false balance sheets was involved; and the 
frauds could hardly have remained undetected when, in 
due course, the accounts of the various concerns affected 
came to be audited. 

In the Kreuger case the irregularities extended over a 
much more lengthy period. That they were for so long 
undetected was in some measure due to the dominating 
personality of Kreuger himself, which led people to accept 
his word without question. Apart from this it is sufficient 
to say that if the group of companies had been domiciled 
in this country the irregularities—if under those cireum- 
stances they had been perpetrated at all—would in all 
probability have been brought to light at a very early 
stage. 

The circumstances of the Royal Mail case were quite 
different in that one of the main issues was as to whether 
certain accounts which had been approved by a board of 
directors, and had been duly audited, properly disclosed 
the true position of affairs. And although the director 
and the auditor concerned were acquitted of the charge 
brought against them in this connection, the case has 
undoubtedly had a beneficial effect. It has induced the 
boards of a number of public companies to present more 
informative accounts, and it has strengthened the hands of 
auditors in any discussions which the latter may have 
with directors in this particular direction. Although it is 
recognised that the circumstances of the Royal Mail case 
were in a number of respects quite exceptional, the case 
has been responsible for a demand from some quarters 
that further legislation should be passed for the protection 
of the investing public. 

Quite apart, however, from the effect of the disclosures 
in these three cases on the minds of the public, other 
untoward events occurred during the last eight years or 
so which have perturbed investors in public companies. 
Many of these were the normal consequences of a period of 
trade activity and optimism, followed by a period of trade 
depression and pessimism. Certain industries enjoyed a 
temporary boom; and a number of new companies, 
formed to take advantage of the boom, had a short and 
inglorious life. Tariff barriers, exchange difficulties, and 
political and economic upheavals caused irreparable 
damage to many old-established companies whose business 
was largely with foreign countries. 

These happenings, collectively, have been very dis- 
turbing to investors. And it is not altogether surprising 
that in such an atmosphere suggestions for radical alter- 
ations in the machinery concerning public company 
administration and control have had a reception much 
more favourable than would otherwise have been accorded 
to them. 
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It may be well, therefore, for us to examine these sug- 
gestions calmly and dispassionately, and to ask ourselves 
how far they are practicable, and whether, if practicable, 
they are calculated to be beneficial. With some of them 
we are directly and intimately concerned in our capacity 
as auditors to limited companies ; and in regard to others 
which do not directly concern us, we are able to form, and 
should therefore be entitled to express, an opinion, seeing 
that they relate to matters which we cannot fail to observe 
in the daily exercise of our profession. 

Statements have been made in speeches and addresses 
during the last year or two to the effect that the scope of 
the duties of auditors to public companies ought to be 
greatly enlarged. It has been suggested that we ourselves 
take too narrow a view of our duties as at present defined 
by statute ; and further it has been urged that additional 
duties should be imposed upon us by legislation. In par- 
ticular it is contended that our attitude is passive rather 
than active, defensive rather than constructive ; that we 
point to the stable door only when the steed has been 
stolen ; that we should not confine ourselves to seeing that 
a past position is presented in a fair light through the 
medium of the accounts which we audit, but that we should 
draw deductions from the past and give advice as to the 
future ; that we should be free—and indeed should be 
expected—to review the administration of a company’s 
affairs by the directors, and, if we thought fit, should 
criticise in our report to the shareholders their business or 
financial policy. 

I am not suggesting—and indeed I do not think—that 
these ideas have emanated from persons of wide experience 
who have considered these matters in all their aspects. 
Unfortunately, however, some public utterances on con- 
troversial subjects obtain a prominence which they do 
not fully deserve ; and many persons who read them do 
not have aii opportunity of hearing the other side of the 
case. It is well, therefore, that the investing public should 
understand quite clearly what these suggestions imply. 

It is easy to understand why, in certain circumstances, 
such ideas appeal to a shareholder. An investor in, say, 
the ordinary shares of an industrial company is notified 
by the board of a pending capital reduction scheme, or, 
it may be, of the liquidation of the company. He appre- 
ciates—possibly for the first time—that a large part of 
his investment must be regarded as irretrievably lost. 
The position in which the company finds itself may be 
one which the directors were powerless to avoid. On the 
other hand, however, the directors may have been in some 
respects blameworthy. The company may have been 
over-trading ; or the methods of finance may have been 
unsound ; or the directors may have distributed in divi- 
dends in past prosperous years too large a proportion of 
the profits and have retained in the undertaking too small 
a proportion, with the result that when the company 
passed through a series of lean years its liquid resources 
were found to be inadequate for the requirements of its 
business. Or again, the Board may have embarked 
without sufficient consideration or forethought on some 
speculative type of business with unfortunate results. 
In his natural disappointment and irritation, the share- 
holder says to himself, ‘‘ Had the auditors no idea of how 
things were going? If so, should they not have warned 
me? And further, ought they not to make it their duty 
to review the conduct of the business by the directors and 
to inform the shareholders if they thought that anything 
imprudent or ill-advised was being done ? ” 

What is the answer ? 

In part the answer may be that the shareholder does 
not understand the principles on which balance sheets 
are drawn up. He does not realise the limitations which 


are inherent in all balance sheets, and that there may be 
many important elements of financial strength or financial 
weakness in a business which the most perfectly drawn 
balance sheet will not reveal. In particular, of course, a 
balance sheet does not purport to be a valuation state- 
ment, and should not normally be regarded as such. 

But the main answer to the shareholder’s complaint 
is that he entirely fails to appreciate that an auditor’s 
functions have natural limitations. 

The directors of any company, speaking of them as a 
body, are, or should be, specialists in the administration 
of the particular type of business carried on by that 
company. For such specialisation their past experience 
and training should have fitted them. The professional 
accountant has only a general knowledge of business 
administration ; he is certainly not a specialist in the 
administration of a particular type of business. He has 
received the training, theoretical and practical, of a spe- 
cialist in accountancy and auditing—a very different 
matter. 

The proposition which we are considering really amounts, 
therefore, to this, that the functions of the specialists in 
the administration of a particular class of business, namely 
the directors of the company, should be made subject to 
a critical review by a professional accountant, a person 
who, while a specialist in his own sphere, is certainly not a 
specialist in the functions which the board should be 
peculiarly fitted to perform. What auditor would deem 
himself competent to undertake this responsibility ? 
What self-respecting board of directors would be agreeable 
to submit to such a situation ? Far be it from us to decry 
our own capabilities. But we are not supermen, and if 
an auditor attempted to be jack-of-all-trades he would 
soon realise that he was master of none. 

Many Chartered Accountants are well fitted by training 
and experience to take a share in the administration of 
public companies as directors. That this is widely recog- 
nised is proved by the growing practice of offering to 
Chartered Accountants seats on boards. But even in such 
eases the Chartered Accountant is merely one of a team. 
He is not the sole administrator, and his value to the board 
largely lies in certain special directions such as, for 
example, finance, on which his accounting training is of 
peculiar value. 

If it can be said that there is too frequent evidence of 
weakness in the administration of public companies, the 
remedy certainly does not lie in extending the scope of 
an auditor’s functions beyond its natural limits, but rather 
in strengthening the personnel of the boards of directors 
by the elimination of the redundant and the replacement 
of the unfit by the fit. 

How this strengthening—if necessary—can be achieved 
is a difficult question. In an ordinary case the remedy is 
with the shareholders themselves, as the election of the 
members of the board lies in their hands. Shareholders 
do not, however, necessarily possess the information on 
which they can form a considered judgment. Furthermore, 
the shareholders in public companies are, as a body, 
extremely apathetic. So long as the affairs of the company 
in which they are interested prosper, relatively few of 
them trouble to peruse the directors’ reports and accounts 
with any care, or to attend the annual meetings, or to ask 
any questions. 

' If an individual—as distinct from a large number of 
shareholders—were the owner of a business and had to 
select the persons to whom he would entrust the adminis- 
tration of that business, it is certain that he would require 
considerable information regarding them before he came 
to a decision. But it is very rarely that one hears, at the 
general meeting of a company, any question raised as to 
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the qualifications of any members of the board, and this 
is the more remarkable when it is remembered that it is 
the exception for the directors’ report to shareholders to 
furnish any information under this head such as the 
business or professional occupation of each director, or 
the names of any other companies of whose boards he is 
a member. 

Many public companies are in existence to-day whose 
shareholders are numbered by tens of thousands. It 
would, practically speaking, be impossible for, say, one- 
tenth of the shareholders of such a company to get into 
a general meeting even if they were free to attend. Gener- 
ally, therefore, one finds that the shareholders present 
at an annual meeting represent the merest fraction of the 
whole in voting capacity ; indeed, it is quite a common 
occurrence for a company whose total share capital 
amounts to several millions of pounds to have at its general 
meeting an attendance of fewer than, say, twenty or thirty 
shareholders. How many of these twenty or thirty share- 
holders are possessed of the degree of business knowledge 
and experience to enable them to form a considered judg- 
ment on the matters disclosed by the directors’ report 
and accounts or dealt with in the chairman’s speech is a 
matter for conjecture. Small representation at annual 
meetings is not only unsatisfactory because it is indicative 
of a lack of interest ; it is also unsatisfactory because in 
the absence of proper safeguards the few shareholders 
present may be in a position to take action which may be 
unfair to the board and inimical to the best interests of 
the company. The boards of many public companies, 
recognising these possibilities, send out with the notices 
convening the meeting proxy forms which those share- 
holders who do not propose to come to the meeting are 
asked to sign and return to the company. The proxies, 
being given in favour of certain members of the board, 
ean be used as those members think fit ; and the result 
in a normal case is that the directors by the use of the 
proxies can defeat any resolution proposed by a share- 
holder of which they do not approve. The board is thus 
in possession of a weapon which in good hands serves a 
proper purpose, but which in unscrupulous hands can be 
gravely abused. With the issue of proxies for use at 
ordinary general meetings one cannot but have sympathy. 
There are those who make a practice of fishing in troubled 
waters in the world of public companies, or, at any rate, 
of being visibly near at hand when matters are not going 
well. They may undertake, for a remuneration, services 
incidental to the inquiry into a company’s affairs by a 
shareholders’ committee ; or they may even hope to be 
offered a directorship. It is not difficult for such a person 
or body of persons, on giving requisite notice and after 
procuring the names and addresses of the company’s 
shareholders, to obtain considerable support for a resolu- 
tion to the effect, say, that the directors retiring by 
rotation and offering themselves for re-election be replaced 
by other parties, or that a committee of shareholders be 
set up to review the conduct of the company’s affairs 
by the board. And unless the directors hold in their hands 
shareholders’ proxies representing some _ substantial 
proportion of the share capital, such resolution may be 
carried contrary to the wishes of the general body of 
shareholders. 

Are there any means by which the exercise by share- 
holders of their rights can be made more effective, in 
spite of the two unfortunate features which seem likely 
to be permanent, namely :— 

(a) the apathy of shareholders as a body, and 

(b) the fact that in all probability the shareholders 

personally present at any annual meeting will only 
represent a very small proportion of the whole ? 


Among the largest holders of shares and debentures 
in industrial and other companies are the great insurance 
offices and the investment trusts—and in recent years the 
number of investment trusts has considerably increased. 
Two associations, representing a number of the insurance 
companies and of the investment trusts respectively, 
undertake certain functions for the protection of invest- 
ments in which the companies are interested. Frequently 
the two associations co-operate. Their activities include 
the review of moratorium schemes, schemes for capital 
reorganisation, winding-up proposals, and the like. In 
cases where, in their opinion, schemes are open to criticism, 
they communicate with the boards of the companies 
concerned, and in a number of instances schemes have 
been substantially modified as a result of representations 
coming from bodies of such standing and influence. One 
is led to wonder whether in course of time an organisation 
on somewhat similar lines could not be brought into being 
to review not merely exceptional or special events in a 
company’s life, such as a capital reorganisation scheme or 
a moratorium, but the ordinary happenings as disclosed 
annually on the occasion of the issue of the report and 
accounts and the holding of the general meeting? To 
such an organisation, if properly constituted, many share- 
holders might be willing to entrust their voting rights. 

Possibly the idea is Utopian ; and in any event, one of 
the chief difficulties would be to find men of sufficient 
eminence who would be willing to undertake the onerous 
responsibilities involved. 

Another criticism which has been made in regard to 
the existing state of affairs relates to the appointment of 
auditors of public companies. At present, of course, the 
appointment, so far as the first financial period is con- 
cerned, lies with the directors, and in subsequent years 
with the shareholders. It has been urged that inasmuch 
as auditors are appointed to report upon accounts sub- 
mitted by directors, it is not fitting that the directors 
should appoint them ; and it has been pointed out that 
although after the first year the appointment lies with the 
shareholders, it is very rarely that the latter do otherwise 
than reappoint the auditors whom the directors have 
previously chosen. It has been suggested that it might be 
preferable for the appointment to be taken entirely out 
of the hands of directors or shareholders, and for it to be 
made instead by the Board of Trade. 


There is much that can be said in criticism of any such 
procedure. In the first place, there are many who object 
to the intervention of Government Departments in in- 
dustry, and who feel that the business world should, so 
far as possible, be left free to manage its own affairs. 
Furthermore, the Board of Trade, in a matter of this kind, 
would be placed in a very invidious position. In principle 
the shareholders, as owning the company’s business, should 
be free to appoint what auditors they like. In regard to 
the first appointment being made by the directors, it 
must be remembered that in very many cases the auditors 
have to be chosen at a time when the bulk of the share 
capital of the company has not yet been subscribed ; the 
personnel of the shareholders is therefore unknown. But 
more important still is the fact that in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred the directors of a company constitute 
the best judges of the suitability of the auditors. The 
audit of a company’s accounts is something more than a 
matter of routine, and the degree of skill and experience 

by every auditor is by no means the same. 
Indeed, the skill and competence which each of us exhibits 
in the course of his work is the chief factor which deter- 
mines the measure of his success in the profession. Auditors 
of companies are frequently relied on by the directors for 
assistance and advice on many matters connected with the 
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accounts ; and the appropriateness of the choice lying in 
the first instance with parties having practical experience 
of our qualifications for the post is therefore self-evident. 
An appointment by a Government Department, or an 
appointment by shareholders, without any lead or any sug- 
gestion from directors, might well cut right across the 
principle of the survival of the fittest, a principle still 
cherished by some of us who, even in these days of restric- 
tions and regulations, remain at heart individualists. 

I referred a little earlier to the suggestions which have 
been made that the provisions of the Companies Act in 
regard to the annual accounts of limited companies should 
be amended. One suggestion is that companies holding 
a controlling interest in the share capital of other com- 
panies should be compelled to publish the accounts of 
these subsidiary companies, or alternatively, that they 
should publish a consolidated balance’ sheet in which the 
figures appearing in the accounts of both the holding and 
subsidiary companies, with suitable adjustments, should 
be merged. Another suggestion is that the total profits, 
less losses, of subsidiary companies, so far as the holding 
company’s interest therein is concerned, should be dis- 
closed. A third suggestion is that the Act should define 
the minimum information which a profit and loss account 
should contain. Yet another suggestion is that all free 
reserves should be disclosed on the face of a balance sheet. 


So far, the reply by the Government to these repre- 
sentations has been to the effect that it does not consider 
that the time is ripe for the consideration of amendments 
of this character to an Act which has only been in operation 
for a relatively short period. 

This question of the necessity or otherwise of amending 
legislation is one which has been discussed on many 
occasions during the past two or three years, and it has 
formed the subject of several addresses. In particular it 
was debated at considerable length on the occasion of the 
International Congress on Accounting held in London in 
July of last year. The arguments put forward in support 
of the various points of view can therefore be studied in 
detail by anyone who is interested in the subject. 


I will not traverse to-day ground which has already been 
so fully covered, except to make the following general 
observations :-— 

(a) In principle it is better that any desirable reforms 
should come about voluntarily by an improvement 
in general practice than that an attempt should be 
made to enforce them by legislation. 

(b) There has been a very noticeable improvement in 
the past two or three years in the information 
afforded by the annual accounts of public companies, 
especially in the directions indicated above. It is 
much to be hoped that this healthy tendency will 
continue. 

(ce) It is, however, still a fact that in a number of 
instances the annual accounts of public companies 
are unnecessarily meagre in the information which 
they disclose. In particular is this the case in regard 
to the interests in subsidiary companies. Instances, 
for example, are met with in practice where the 
submission of a clear and informative consolidated 
balance sheet, supplementing the statutory balance 
sheet, would involve no great technical difficulty 
but where the board has not thought fit to take 
this step. Members of our profession, by tactful 
suggestion, can often bring influence to bear in 
eases like these. 

(d) A practical difficulty in regard to legislation is 
that compulsion is enforced in all cases irrespective 
of circumstances. As all of us are aware, the 


circumstances of no two cases are identical, and what 
may constitute perfectly right and proper treatment 
in one case may be most unsuitable in another. 
Those who have had extensive experience of the 
affairs and accounts of very large companies con- 
trolling numerous subsidiary companies, operating 
perhaps in many different countries, are best able 
to judge whether legislation can be so framed as 
to ensure the presentation of more informative 
accounts without fettering unduly the adminis- 
tration of such businesses by those responsible 
therefor. 

(e) One effect of legislation would undoubtedly be to 
free us as auditors from the responsibility, in certain 
events, of having to make a decision as to whether 
accounts afforded an adequate disclosure of the 
position. The directors would have to comply 
with the law no matter how unsuitably it might 
operate in a particular set of circumstances. To 
some auditors this lightening of responsibility 
might be welcome, but it must be remembered 
that any legislation which has the effect of limiting 
our discretionary powers may be calculated to 
undermine our status. 

If and when the Government should think fit to set up 
any committee to consider possible amendments to the 
Companies Act, our Institute will be happy to attend, 
by its chosen representatives, before that committee, and 
to submit evidence drawn from the wide experience of its 
members of the practice of public companies in these 
difficult and debatable matters. We shall endeavour to 
preserve an unbiased attitude and to assess impartially 
the respective rights and responsibilities of auditors, 
directors, the public, and the State. 

What class of work ranks next to the audit of company 
accounts in the order of importance to our profession 
may be a matter of opinion. Many will claim, however, 
that taxation work now holds that position. Our Vice- 
President, as one of the authors of a standard work on 
income tax, has done a great service to his fellow prac- 
titioners. He is to read a paper later on this subject, and 
I must be careful, in any remarks I may make, not to 
trespass upon his preserves. 

Primarily, of course, we are concerned with the 
machinery by which three great direct taxes, namely 
income-tax, sur-tax, and death duties, are assessed and 
collected. The question of the policy of successive Govern- 
ments in deciding what the scales of these taxes shall be 
does not concern us in our professional capacity. 


On the matter of the machinery most of us will, I think, 
agree that if the other great State Departments are con- 
ducted with the same efficiency and the same consideration 
for the public as is the Inland Revenue Department, the 
standard of our Civil Service is indeed a high one. From 
time to time complaints by individuals against the Inland 
Revenue appear in the Press ; the taxpayer is said to be 
harried ; the methods of the department are said to be 
inquisitorial ; and so on. In some of these complaints there 
may be substance ; and it would be strange indeed if in a 
gigantic department no individual ever exceeded his duty 
or was lacking in tact or discretion. But if you or I were, 
as the State is, a sleeping partner in a business, and 
entitled to something like one-fourth of the profits, would 
we be content to receive less information than that which 
Somerset House normally requires? I think not. And 
would we show more courtesy and consideration to our 
friend, the active partner, in asking for that information. 
and would we be more reasonable in agreeing with him 
the amount which was due to us? I doubt it. 

On the question of the policy of successive Governments. 
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in determining the scales of income tax, sur-tax and death 
duties, it is not easy to speak without appearing to en- 
roach on politics which in our capacity as professional 
men we must avoid. Directly and indirectly these high 
taxes and duties bring not a little grist to our mill. Our 
work in connection with them in not confined to that 
incidental to the assessments of the charges, but arises also 
out of the various means which the taxpayer takes, quite 
legitimately, to minimise his liability during his lifetime 
or the liability of his estate on his death. At least, there- 
fore, we can regard these levies with mixed feelings. 


The principle that each individual should contribute to 
the National Exchequer on a basis which has some relation 
to the services which the State renders to him would seem, 
in theory, to have not a little to recommend it. But it is 
so far from being observed to-day, and so unlikely to be 
observed. to-morrow, that it would be idle to discuss it. 
The principle of each individual contributing according 
to his ability to pay is one to which we have for a number 
of years become accustomed. It is a principle which in 
times of national danger or crisis most, if not all, would 
support. When the cry is “‘ All hands to the pumps,” 
the strongest man must be prepared to work the hardest. 
If, however, this principle is to become part of a settled 
and permanent policy to apply during times which can 
in any way be regarded as normal, quite another view is 
permissible. In one sense, of course, the present times are 
not normal, because apart altogether from the general 
financial depression through which we, in common with 
other nations, have been passing, the heavy burden of 
debt contracted during the war is still round our necks, 
and the annual interest on this debt imposes a heavy 
demand on the Exchequer. For this reason alone, apart 
from others, the principle of “ ability to pay” must 
continue to be recognised as an outstanding feature of our 
taxation for many years to come. And further, if we regard 
the State as exercising parental functions, it may be argued 
that the small child needs greater protection than the big 
one. 

In this matter, however, there is still the question of 
degree ; and the steepness of the scales, both of sur-tax 
and of estate duty, in the upper ranges, is having direct 
and indirect effects which we and our friends in the legal 
profession are perhaps in a better position to appreciate 
than anyone else. It is of interest to note that whereas 
the standard rate of income tax has fallen between 1920-21 
and the present time from 6s. to 4s. 6d.—in other words, 
by one-fourth, the sur-tax on an income of £50,000 has 
risen to the extent of about one-fourth, being now nearly 
6s. 6d. in the £. The estate duty on an estate of £200,000 
is now one-third higher than in 1920-21, the present rate 
being 24 per cent. 

That these high rates are causing an increasing number 
of people to place their belongings, partly or wholly, 
beyond the grasp of the State, and that they are doing 
this without experiencing moral qualms, is indisputable. 
Any feelings of grievance which they may entertain are 
not softened by the reflection that there is no similar 
grading of voting rights. Individuals whose annual con- 
tributions to the Exchequer amount to thousands of 
pounds have little voice in determining how the money 
shall be raised, or how it shall be spent. Numerically they 
are few, and each is normally entitled to but one vote. 
Possibly, however, we, as accountants, have too pro- 
minently in our minds the principle considered appropriate 
by Parliament in connection with limited companies and 
embodied in Table “A” to the Companies Act, namely 
one vote per share, and not one vote per person. 

Whether the loss which the State suffers by the legitimate 
avoidance of these taxes is more than compensated for 


by the application of the high scales to the moneys that 
fail to escape the net must be a matter for conjecture. 


There are many other matters of interest to our pro- 
fession to which I have not alluded. A review of any of 
these, even in the briefest manner, would occupy some 
little time. Our proceedings to-day are controlled by a 
time-table which must be rigidly adhered to ; and I thought 
it preferable to devote substantially the whole of my 
address to questions which are of special interest to the 
community at the present time, as well, of course, as to 
ourselves. There are frequent occasions, of a less public 
character than this, such as that of the Annual Meeting 
of our Institute, in which matters of more domestic interest 
can appropriately be referred to. 


It would not, however, be fitting that I should conclude 
my remarks without alluding to the continued growth of 
our Institute, both in membership and prestige. 


Without undue pride we may claim that we are perform- 
ing with efficiency essential services to industry and to 
the State, and that these services are certainly no less 
valuable at a time when special efforts are required in 
lifting our country out of the trough of depression into 
which, in common with most other countries of the world, 
it has fallen, and in setting it once more on the road to 


prosperity. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
SURVEYORS. 


At the International Congress of Surveyors, held 
recently in London, an interesting paper on “ The 
Education and Technical Training of the Chartered 
Surveyor ” was contributed by Mr. E. P. Weller, Chartered 
Surveyor, who is Bursar of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. While Mr. Weller’s suggestions were framed 
with particular reference to the requirements of his own 
profession, he also gave consideration to the general 
principles of professional training and examinations. 


In order to encourage a higher standard of general 
education, Mr. Weller suggested that the Intermediate 
examination should be confined to non-technical subjects, 
such as mathematics and economics, which would have 
both cultural and practical value, as they would train 
the candidate’s mind and form a sound basis for technical 
knowledge. Candidates might take a short full-time 
course at a University in preparation for the Intermediate 
examination, and study the technical subjects required 
for the Final examination in a second full-time course at 
an institution such as the College of Estate Management. 


The theoretical part of the scheme of professional 
education would thus be completéd before the commence- 
ment of practical training. Mr. Weller criticised the plan 
widely adopted by professional bodies, whereby practical 
training is a condition precedent to admission to the 
examinations, on the ground that a written examination 
could not be a satisfactory test of ** practical ” knowledge. 
Questions designed to test the candidate on practical 
points were an encouragement to cramming. The tech- 
nical examination should be framed to test the candidate’s 
knowledge of theory and general principles, which his 
subsequent practical training would enable him to apply. 
Mr. Weller considered that a pupil who had completed 
the course of study and examinations outlined by him 
would be in a better position to derive advantage from 
the practical experience which he must obtain in order to 
qualify for the professional diploma and to commence 
practice. 
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CONSPIRACY CHARGE IN RELATION TO 
A PROSPECTUS. 


R. M. C. Textiles (1928) Limited. 

Art the Central Criminal Court before Judge Whiteley, 
K.C., John Maurice Waterhouse, Manufacturer, late of 
Hendon ; John Henry Monk, Secretary, Courtleigh Gar- 
dens, N.W., and John Lund, Incorporated Accountant, 
were charged with conspiracy to cheat and defraud such 
persons who were or might be induced to become share- 
holders of R.M.C. Textiles (1928) Limited. Waterhouse and 
Monk were further charged with concurring in making, 
publishing and circulating certain false statements in 
connection with the company, and Lund with aiding and 
abetting them. Waterhouse and Monk were further 
charged with using money belonging to the company, of 
which they were directors, for purposes other than those of 
the company. 

The three pleaded not guilty, but Waterhouse and Monk 
were convicted by the jury and Waterhouse was sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment and Monk to nine months’ 
imprisonment, both in the second division. Lund was 
found not guilty and discharged. 

Mr. G. D. Roberts, who opened the case for the prose- 
cution, alleged that between 1928 and 1931 certain frauds 
had been committed upon the investing public in connec- 
tion with the company and also upon the shareholders. 
Waterhouse was the managing director and chairman at a 
salary of £1,500 a year, and Monk became a director in 
1930. Lund, or his firm, from the inception of the company 
until its liquidation in 1932, was the auditor. As a result 
of the winding-up the shareholders lost everything, and 
creditors representative of a total of £300,000 would 
receive 1s. 6d. to 2s. in the £. 

Summing up, Judge Whiteley, K.C., characterised the 
case as a very long and very tedious one, although the main 
facts proved by the prosecution were not in dispute. 
What was in dispute was the inferences the jury were 
asked to draw from the facts. If the case for the Crown 
had been made out to the satisfaction of the jury it meant 
that the three defendants had put their heads together 
deliberately to publish prospectuses, statements and 
balance-sheets which contained a number of lies—false 
statements which they knew to be false—and that they 
acted with an intent to deceive the public to subscribe for 
shares in R.M.C. Textiles (1928) Limited. It was a very, 
very serious matter. The three defendants were men who 
had excellent characters. They declared that they had done 
no such things as were alleged against them, and they 
maintained that what was published in the prospectus for 
the company and in the balance sheets was absolutely 
correct. The jury would have to deal with the charges 
against each of the defendants separately, and the three 
men had given evidence which if believed by the jury 
implicated one of the others. 

The case for Waterhouse and Monk was that whatever 
they did, even if it was false, they did it with the know- 
ledge and consent and on the advice of Lund. Lund, on 
the other hand, said that what he had done had heen done 
under a misapprehension. He had said “I see now, 
looking back on it, that what I did was wrong. I agree 
with the case for the prosecution that the statements are 
false, and if I had known the real facts I would never have 
put my name to these documents and statements.” 
Lund’s case, said the Judge, was that he was “‘ let in,”’ and 
that he would never have lent his name as he did if he 
had known the real facts. The jury should not convict 
Waterhouse and Monk on anything that might have been 
said by Lund in evidence unless there was strong cor- 
roboration. On the other hand, they should not convict 


Lund or take any notice of evidence given against him, 
or to his detriment, by Waterhouse and Monk. 

There were eleven counts in the indictment against 
the defendants. Each count was a separate charge. 
Waterhouse was charged in all, and Monk and Lund in 
some of them. Lund had called three witnesses who had 
known him for a great number of years and who had 
testified to the good character and reputation he held 
in Bradford where he had practised his profession for a 
very long time. It had been said that the causes of 
crime could be counted on one hand. One of them was 
greed of money. 

It was only a few years ago, said the Judge, that Lord 
Kylsant was charged at that Court on an indictment 
under the same section of the Act of Parliament under 
which the defendants were charged. Lord Kylsant was a 
gentleman who was highly respected in the City and else- 
where. Unfortunately it was the experience of those 
who sat in those courts that men of high position, when 
capital was very badly wanted, and when they wanted to 
induce the public to subscribe, made false statements 
which they knew to be false with intent to induce persons 
to part with their money. 


The conspiracy alleged in the present case was that 
the three defendants conspired together to cheat and 
defraud persons who were or might become shareholders in 
R.M.C. Textiles (1928) Limited, by means of the publica- 
tion of statements of accounts, prospectuses and balance 
sheets false in material particulars, and by divers other 
false and fraudulent contrivances. 


It had been urged on behalf of Waterhouse that he 
had not made a penny for himself, but that was irrelevant. 
If the jury came to the conclusion that the statements 
made were false, they would have to ask themselves 
whether those statements were false to the knowledge 
of the defendants, and further whether they were made 
with the intention of inducing people to become share- 
holders ? 

The prosecution alleged that if things had not been 
concealed, and if the whole position had been put before 
the public, not a farthing would have been subscribed. 
The answer of the defence to that was “ Rubbish. It is 
all true.” 

Judge Whiteley quoted the Lord Kylsant case to show 
that it was definitely laid down that a person could be 
charged with omitting something from a statement if it 
was misleading. It was said in the Kylsant case that the 
prospectus for the issue of debentures was composed of 
statements which were true but omitted information 
about the company’s affairs, with the result that the 
prospectus, taken as a whole, gave a false impression of 
the position of the company. At the trial of Lord Kylsant 
the Judge directed the jury that a statement might be 
false not only because of what it said but because of what 
it concealed, omitted, or implied. 

Reviewing the evidence given at the trial, his Lordship 
said that Mr. Hemsley, a director of the old company and 
the new R.M.C. Textiles Company, apparently spoke to 
Waterhouse about the company’s accounts. Waterhouse 
said to him, *“‘ Leave everything to me.’’ Waterhouse 
told him, when he spoke about the profits, that he had 
been busy with Lund abstracting certain figures which 
represented non-recurring development expenditure. Mr. 
Hemsley had no idea what non-recurring development 
expenses were. Waterhouse said later that the increased 
profit was ascertained by the loss which had been incurred 
on stock sold at less than market price. 

Mr. W. R. T. Whatmore, the accountant who gave 
evidence for the prosecution, had told the jury that the 
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real profits in certain years were nothing like those which 
were published in one of the statements. Mr. Whatmore 
had stated that in 1926 there was added £1,751 as non- 
recurring development expenditure, in 1927 there was a 
sum of £12,541 added, and for the eight months to 
November, 1927, the addition was £7,767. Mr. What- 
more was a Chartered Accountant who had examined the 
accounts and he had been able to give the Court the 
result of his examination. Monk and Waterhouse declared 
that the figures were right, but Mr. Whatmore had stated 
that in his opinion it was perfectly clear that various 
sums were added which ought not to have been treated as 
trading profit. 

The Judge said it had been stated that a schedule of 
non-recurring development expenditure was _ prepared, 
although no one had seen it since, and it had been said 
that that schedule was shown to Lund. A list of the 
extraordinary expenditure over a period of two years and 
eight months was prepared, and Waterhouse had stated 
that he told Lund how the schedule had been arrived at. 
Lund was wanted to certify the figures and it was desired 
to make a public issue. Waterhouse contended that Lund 
was satisfied that it was non-recurring expenditure. 
Waterhouse claimed that he was quite justified in what 
he did, and that after a lapse of some years he could not 
give details of the whole of the expenditure. The jury 
had to take the evidence and ask themselves what were 
those expenses. Mr. Waterhouse said, “* After all these 
years how can you expect me to tell you what they 
were ?”’ On the other hand, Mr. Whatmore said that 
having seen the accounts of the old company there was 
no justification at all for adding those sums to what were 
the real trading figures. 

Dealing with a figure of £40,000 trading profits which 
the prosecution alleged to be inflated, the Judge remarked 
that Mr. Whatmore had gone into detail pointing out 
clearly the figures which he said should not have been 
included. Mr. Whatmore contended that an addition of 
£29,000 ought to have been deducted from the £40,000, 
and that it had no right to be included at all. The 
prosecution’s case was that the figure of £40,000 was 
grossly exaggerated and did not represent in the slightest 
the gross trading profits for the year in question. “If 
they have satisfied you,”’ continued his Lordship, “* that 
it was false to the knowledge of Waterhouse and Monk, 
it is for you to decide whether they did it with intent 
to deceive the shareholders. With regard to Waterhouse’s 
evidence I don’t know what you think about it. On the 
one hand it is not a very nice position for any man to be in. 
He certainly did appear at some times to be exceedingly 
stupid. Mr. Roberts remarked that he gave a number of 
ingenious answers, and speaking for myself I found it very 
difficult to understand what he meant. Do not be hard 
on him if you come to the conclusion that he was a bad 
witness. He-says he justifies that £40,000. ‘I believe 
it to be true,’ he says. ‘ Monk was secretary and ac- 
countant and was entirely in charge of all the company’s 
accounts. I trusted and relied on Monk and on Lund to 
correct any inaccuracy. Monk put before me the accounts 
as audited by Lund. I believed them to be true. Monk 
was responsible for the figures and I believed they were 
accurate and true, and I still do.’ ” 


Monk, said the Judge, had had a very fine career as 
an accountant, starting with the company in 1929 at 
a salary of £500 a year. Later he took over part of Mr. 
Hemsley’s commercial duties and brought in a new 
system of mechanical bookkeeping which saved £2,000. 
In December, 1929, his salary was increased to £1,000 
a year, and in January, 1930, he became a director. 


He resigned in 1931, and had brought proceedings against 
the company, but they were not proceeded with. He said 
that the £40,000 was a correct figure. 


Regarding another figure showing trading profits 
of £33,563, which the prosecution alleged to be inflated, 


Mr. Whatmore had said that there were hardly any 
profits at all for the period in question, continued his 
Lordship. Monk’s evidence on that part of the case might 
throw a good deal of light on the whole of the case so far 
as he was concerned. It depended entirely on what view 
the jury took of the sworn evidence for the prosecution. 


Monk had gone into the witness box and made a num- 
ber of statements—and so had Waterhouse—and when 
one had asked, “‘ Can you show anything to corroborate 
them either by a document or calling any witness?” 
the answer had been “‘ No.” In some cases they said it 
was impossible to do it. 


Mr. Wood, a mill manager from Galashiels, had told 
the jury that he took stock at the company’s Scottish 
mill on March 31st, 1931, and signed a certificate showing 
the total value of the stock to be £19,773 13s. He sug- 
gested that thirty-three and a third per cent. should be 
taken off that figure for depreciation of yarn stock. 


In the balance sheet of the Scottish company the figure 
was given as £27,003 13s. The prosecution contended 
that there was no justification whatever for writing 
up the stock to that figure. Monk had said that Mr. 
Wood knew nothing about the matter, and that there 
were goods belonging to the Scottish eompany elsewhere, 
and justified the figure by that. 


In connection with R.M.C. Silks, there was a very 
important document in existence. Evidence had been 
given that Monk said that he could not return a loss on 
the silks company, and that the stock must be written 
up to a pre-determined figure. The important document 
was one which was signed, giving the total stock of 
R.M.C. Silks in March, 1931, as £21,862 16s. 5d. Monk, 
in evidence, said that he said that the silks company 
had made a loss of £10,000, but he did not say that until 
the end of May, 1931. 


Lund had nothing to do whatever with the fraudulent 
conversion charges against Waterhouse and Monk. 
If the prosecution had not satisfied the jury with regard 
to the other counts against Waterhouse and Monk, Lund 
was not guilty at once. Lund was charged with concur- 
ring with Waterhouse in making one false statement and 
with aiding and abetting Waterhouse and Monk in 
publishing two documents containing false statements. 


** It is agreed by the prosecution that the only evidence 
that Lund had anything to do with the prospectus state- 
ment for the inception of the 1928 company is the fact 
that when published his name appears on the document,” 
continued his Lordship. ‘* That is the only evidence that 
there is anything to connect him with the making of the 
prospectus at all. Naturally, as his name appears in that 
way, it is not surprising that the prosecution should take 
proceedings against him. It is a matter that requires some 
explanation. His case is, ‘I never concurred in the 
publication. It was a surprise to me when I saw my 
name in the prospectus.’ Lund has gone into the witness 
box and he has told you of the circumstances in which 
he came to sign the document. His evidence does not 
rest on his own statement. I took down Waterhouse’s 
cross-examination by Sir Henry Curtis Bennett, K.C. 
(for Lund) very fully. ‘I have known Lund for twenty 
years,’ Waterhouse said. Do not forget that. These 
two men have been working together and had been 
friends all these years. 
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***T had been successful in 1914, when Lund was 
appointed,’ Waterhouse’s evidence continued. ‘I can 
keep simple books. At the end of 1927 I had told Lund 
I had been advised to form a public company. I instructed 
Lund to audit the accounts for eight months. I wanted 
to know whether it was proper to include non-recurring 
development expenses, and I asked him. 


*** He said it would be under certain conditions and 
if they could be verified. I asked him whether he would 
consider if he would give a certificate for two years and 
eight months, including non-recurring development 
expenses. He said: I am not prepared to do so unless 
all the figures can be proved.’ That is Waterhouse’s 
evidence and Lund’s evidence, too.” 


Lund, continued the Judge, came up to London and 
brought the figures of the actual profits. Waterhouse, 
in evidence, said that he (Waterhouse) produced a schedule 
in which he had written in red ink items where there 
had been a loss through having to sell below cost price. 
Waterhouse could. not remember whether Lund said 
that they were non-recurring expenses. 


**You heard Mr. Lund in the witness box say very 
definitely that they were not,” said Judge Whiteley. 
** Waterhouse gave other items, and he admitted that he 
said of Lund ‘I did ask him to give me a statement 
including my figures.’ That to my mind is vital. Water- 
’ house also said to Lund, ‘I want to show some friends 
the figures,’ and, later, that he wanted the figures for the 
brokers to show what the profits could be. It was under 
those circumstances that the document came into 
existence.” 


As for Lund himself, he had been an accountant in 
Bradford for thirty-two years, and, apart from the 
present instance, had had nothing to do with public 
companies. He said that he had never dealt with non- 
recurring development expenditure before, and he had 
carefully taken out the actual profits for the two years 
and eight months. 


Lund said that Waterhouse produced a schedule to him 
with the red ink on it. Waterhouse said, ‘‘ You can take 
this as correct.’ They certainly were not figures of 
non-recurring development expenditure. ‘“‘ He asked me 
to add the figures in the schedule to my figures’ was 
Lund’s evidence. I said, ‘“‘ What do you want them 
for?” and he said “To show some friends what the 
business can make.” I never gave Waterhouse a certifi- 
cate or any document to put in a prospectus. I first saw 
the document in the Press, and I wrote a letter of protest 
with regard to it. 


** Lund was asked, ‘ Why did you not make a protest 
and refuse to act any further?’ ”’ continued the Judge. 
Lund explained that on the document was the qualifica- 
tion that the directors collectively and individually were 
responsible for the statement contained in the document. 
He also pointed out that the figures appearing over his 
signature were stated in the document to be profits 
arrived at ‘‘ before charging interest, directors’ remunera- 
tion and non-recurring development expenditure which 
I have examined as set out by the managing director.” 


Lund’s evidence continued : ‘“‘ As set out by my own 
friend, a man I have been working with for all these 
years.” ‘“‘ What is said is that he ought to have made 
a public protest,” remarked his Lordship. ‘‘ Of course 
he ought. But it is one thing for a man to behave very 
stupidly and very foolishly and not realise it, and another 
thing for you to say it is a deliberate conspiracy. 

** ‘You may come to the conclusion that this was a very 
clever piece of work on Waterhouse’s part. You will 


remember Mr. Lund said there was a discussion as to 
what should be in this document, quite apart from the 
figures. Mr. Waterhouse thinks that Mr. Lund on certain 
matters is very firm. Afterwards Mr. Lund took all sorts 
of exceptions because he knew the Companies Act had 
not been provided for. Do you think Mr. Lund was 
capable of entering into this conspiracy with Waterhouse 
and would deliberately allow this false statement to go 
into this prospectus ? It is for you. _He is a member of 
a great profession. Is he going to risk everything? It 
is not a question here of greed. Do you think a £170 a year 
audit would induce a man to do this? Has the prosecu- 
tion satisfied you that he was a party to this? If they 
have not he is entitled to be acquitted.” 

** Regarding the £40,000 and £33,000 figures,” said 
the Judge, ‘‘ Lund said that he took the figures, stupidly 
of course, foolishly, from Monk. The figures were coming 
from the firm in which Mr. Waterhouse was a member, 
a man in whom Lund trusted and believed all these years. 
What is there in this case apart from stupidity, apart 
from ignorance as to prospectuses and so forth, that you 
ean point to to show that Lund must have been a party 
to it, if it was a conspiracy ? You will probably come to 
the conclusion that Waterhouse and Monk are not fools. 
Don’t you think it was their object to get hold of Mr. 
Lund and make use of his name so far as they possibly 
could in going to the public ? ” 

Mr. Anthony Hawke, who appeared with Mr. Roberts 
for the prosecution, said that it was not part of their 
ease that Waterhouse and Monk had suborned Lund. 


The jury were absent for two hours and twenty minutes 
before they returned and found Waterhouse and Monk 
guilty, and Lund not guilty. They added the following 
rider to their verdict : “‘ The Jury are of opinion that the 
defendant Lund has acted with gross negligence in his 
capacity as auditor of a public company.” 

Passing sentence on Waterhouse and Monk, the Judge 
said : ‘‘ After a very long and very patient hearing the 
jury have found you guilty. The evidence against you 
was conclusive, and there really was no defence. This is 
undoubtedly a very serious case, and had it not been for 
the fact that these documents, prospectuses and so forth 
were published at about the same time as those in the 
Kylsant case, I should undoubtedly have thought 
it my duty to send you both to penal servitude. I hope 
it will be a warning to others that when these cases are 
proved now in Court that will be the penalty. I do 
appreciate the fact that these charges are old, and it is 
because of that that the sentences are going to be lenient. 
It may be some people will think they are far too lenient.” 


As stated, Waterhouse was sentenced to twelve months 
and Monk to nine months imprisonment, each in the 
second division, and Lund was discharged. - 


Personal. 


Mr. A. Nettleton, A.S.A.A., Chief Assistant Comptroller 
of the London County Council, has just retired after 42 
years service. It is recorded that he has displayed 
‘*“conspicuous ability and marked devotion to duty.” 
When he qualified as an Incorporated Accountant in 1903. 
he took Honours in his Final examination. 

Mr. C. J. Lungley, F.S.A.A., has retired from the 
position of Accountant-Auditor of the Corporation of the 
City of London, and the assistant auditor, Mr. H. C. 
Roberts, A.S.A.A., has been promoted to the senior 
position. . 
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Sir STEPHEN KILLIK, J.P., F.S.A.A., 
Lord Mayor Elect of London. 
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Che Changing Structure of Modern 
Business. 


A LEcTuRE delivered before the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Students’ Society of London and District by 


Mr. COLLIN BROOKS, M.C. 
Ciry Eprror, Sunday Dispatch. 


Sir SterHen Kuiurg, F.S.A.A., the President of the 
Students’ Society, occupied the chair. In introducing 
the Lecturer he said : Although Mr. Collin Brooks has long 
since established a world place among writers and authors 
on economic and financial subjects, he is, withal, so modest 
that his personality is not so well known as it deserves 
to be. Amongst his many activities, in addition to being 
the City Editor of the Sunday Dispatch, which is quite a 
task in itself, he was responsible for the City news in the 
Week End Review, he is the financial correspondent of at 
least two American journals, and he is the author of two 
or three very excellent works on finance—‘* The Theory 
of Finance,” ‘‘ How the Stock Market Works *’—in which 
he has a competitor who is responsible for ‘‘ The Work 
of the Stock Exchange,” ‘‘ The Royal Mail Case,” and one 
or two other similar works. His latest book, which has 
been hailed as a classic and one of the foremost contribu- 
tions to modern financial writings, is ‘* The Concise 
Dictionary of Finance.” In his spare time—{laughter)— 
he is believed—I speak with somewhat bated breath 
because I do not know whether I am disclosing a secret 
which ought not to be disclosed—he is believed to be 
guilty of several works of fiction, published under another 
name. Mr. Collin Brooks has never before given us the 
opportunity of hearing him, but to-night he is going to 
address us on “ The Changing Structure of Modern 
Business,” a fascinating subject about which there is a 
great deal to be said, and I am sure you are looking for- 
ward with eager expectation to hearing what such a 
distinguished authority has to say on so important a 
subject. (Applause.) 

Mr. CoLiiIn Brooks said: Dr. Johnson said on a very 
celebrated occasion : ‘* It was not for me te bandy com- 
pliments with my sovereign,”’ and, Sir, after your intro- 
duction of me, I feel I might very well adapt that reply. 
I must confess, Sir, that although we all participated in 
the very pleasant ceremony half an hour ago, the honour 
which I would have felt in any case in standing on this 
platform and addressing this audience is doubled when I 
have the Lord Mayor-elect as my Chairman. I suppose 
the days have long gone past—probably for gastronomic 
reasons—when a man could turn again and become thrice 
Lord Mayor of London, but we at least have this comfort, 
that the next Lord Mayor will fill that great office thrice 
as well as any of his distinguished predecessors, and I ask 
you to believe me, Sir Stephen, when I say that the Society 
as a whole, the Students, and the whole of the City will 
rejoice in the honour which has fallen upon you and the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 
(Applause.) 

I begin this talk—I cannot call it a lecture—with a 
considerable amount of embarrassment. In the first place 
everybody has, I see, been presented with a summary, 
for which I was responsible, of what I am going to say, 
but, as I am not going to read a paper, I shall probably 
depart a little from that summary. My embarrassment 
will be less if I can be assured that there will be time at 
the end when questions can be invited if I have said 
anything provocative in the summary which I may have 
forgotten to say in the actual address. 


The second source of embarrassment is this—it is 
impossible for anybody in so short a time as that allotted 
to a single talk to touch even superficially on more than 
a very few phases of such a great subject as ‘‘ The Changing 
Structure of Modern Business.” All that I can hope to 
do is to conduct, as it were, a mental survey which will 
act perhaps as a clarifying process both for my own mind 
and for your minds, and I ask you to tolerate, if you will, 
those passages in which I seem to be talking mere common- 
places. 

I have always held, rightly or wrongly, that the key 
dates in the history of modern business are 1878, 1884 
and 1911. These dates, as you will see from your sum- 
maries, mark these events: in 1878 you had the historic 
failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. That failure made 
the whole of the British nation suddenly conscious of the 
need to use limited liability. The second date I choose 
is 1884, and I choose it because it represents the beginning 
of the career of the first Lord Leverhulme. His career, 
I honestly believe, was the greatest incentive which many 
businesses had to take their present form and depart 
from the form which they had held until the rise of that 
remarkable man. 

William Lever, amongst many other reforms in the 
practice of business, discovered that the British public 
will more readily buy in any convenient packeted form 
an article which it has tolerated previously in a less 
hygienic and less handy form. 

That sounds a very small change to introduce in the 
structure of business, but actually it was one of the most 
startling innovations in the whole history of commerce, 
as I read it. It meant that whereas in the old days the 
business man in order to obtain his profit had to send out 
to make his sales men who were technicians, with the rise 
of the packeted article he could afford to send out men 
who were not primarily technicians, but primarily sales- 
men. Secondly, it meant, after the course of years, that 
instead of the retail distributor of the products also having 
to be a technician, he, too, could become merely a salesman, 
an almost automatic distributor of the products of 
industry. 

For example, if one looks back into the early years— 
at the beginning, say, of a late middle-aged lifetime—one 
finds tea producers bringing over their product and selling 
it loose, and the grocer, who actually handed it on to the 
public, handling it, blending it, and generally applying 
a very large amount of technical knowledge about teas. 
To-day, of course, to a very large extent such knowledge 
is not demanded of a retail distributor. 

The great effect of the coming of William Lever was, 
in short, to change the whole process of selling the 
products of history. How many people to-day who sell 
clothes are tailors ? 

Now, by one of those, to my mind, almost uncanny 
coincidences, the rise of William Lever had its effect on 
the sales side of business shortly after—as human lives go 
—that tremendous economic change, the general use of 
limited liability. 

With limited liability you first had the possibility of 
deriving your capital for business from all quarters of the 
kingdom, or even all quarters of the globe ; you had the 
possibility of applying that large sum of capital to markets 
very far overseas, which were themselves exploitable 
because your transport was also being capitalised under 
the new method. You had also the double-barrelled 
effect of that growth on the structure of business—the 
big unit producing goods, the big unit using the products, 
and the big unit distributing them, and each of those 
big units in turn becoming a great consumer. At the 
same time, as I say, you had the new technique of 
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salesmanship. It thus became inevitable that the old- 
fashioned single-man business was, sooner or later, 
doomed to extinction. 

The real economic effect of that change, I suppose, was 
the usual effect which you would expect in a paradoxical 
people like the British. People continued to use the old 
names and people continued to preach the old principles 
of business, but the actual practice behind those names 
and behind those principles was beginning to change very, 
very rapidly. 

The consequence was that in due time came the first 
big separation of functions. You no longer had the 
owner of capital controlling it, and you no longer had even 
the ostensible controller of capital controlling it. 

As the big unit grew, specialisation of function also 
grew. As the type of business devised and exploited by 
such men as the first Lord Leverhulme began to reach 
full development, it became very quickly apparent that 
there would be a limit set to their size, with all that size 
meant in the way of efficiency and economy, unless com- 
petition amongst producers of the same product was 
ended. From the later days of the last century until 
our own day the force and drive of modern business have 
been away from the Victorian principle of free competition, 
towards—what shall I say ?—the Edwardian and 
Georgian principle of co-operation between units which 
are easily affiliated. With the elimination of competition 
under the influence of the large capitalisation made possible 
by limited liability has thus come a change in business 
temper. The present age is not one of hustle and hard- 
headedness, as we boast, but of soft-heartedness. Business 
is no longer content to see the weakest go to the wall. 
Instead, when there is a glut of a commodity or a service 
the supply is regulated or rationed. This is the inevitable 
consequence of limited liability, for no community can 
invite public money in large quantities into enterprises 
and then permit those enterprises to fail. The effects of 
rationing we shall examine later. 

For a long time, as you know, the big unit conceived 
itself as being a big unit only in the sense of taking in 
more and more of its former competitors and consolidating 
more and more a hold over the consuming public. The 
next stage—again very largely due to William Lever— 
was the conception of the big unit not only spreading into 
horizontal mergers, but also driving down into vertical 
mergers, so that one business entity not only endeavoured 
to control the whole sources of profit in the sense of con- 
trolling sales territory, but endeavoured also to control 
the whole sources of supply of the multifarious things 
which it had to use for its products—products which it 
would then sell over its almost monopolist area. 

In 1911—the third of the key dates—you had the almost 
sudden imposition upon business of a new series of liabili- 
ties to the community. Before the dynamic occupancy 
of the Exchequer by Mr. Lloyd George it was still true to 
say that the State interfered very little with a man’s 
business so long as he paid his taxes, honoured his eon- 
tracts, and was not guilty of some flagrant breach of the 
common law. After that time—after the introduction 
of Health Insurance, which led to Unemployment Insur- 
ance—there was an immediate contract with the State 
as soon as a business came into existence. 

Somewhere in Sir Ernest Benn’s admirable semi- 
autobiographical books there is a very striking comparison 
of the situation which faced his father, Sir John Williams 
Benn, when he started his first paper, and the situation 
which would face any young man who endeavoured to 
duplicate that career in our own time. The parallel, 
or contrast, is very largely this—that 30 or 40 years ago 
a young man, who conceived that he, as an entrepreneur, 


could establish a business, set to work without a great deal 
of thought to establish it. He took what premises he 
could command, governed only by the power of his purse. 
He employed people for whatever they would work for, 
housed them as best he could, or as worst they would 
tolerate, and gradually by those means, with strict 
economy of working and a very small capital, he was 
able to make profits and plough them back, and so in 
due course raise his business to higher and higher levels. 
Sir John Williams Benn, in the early days of his own 
business, when he found capital was required, would 
even undertake a lecture tour and would use the fees 
from the lecture tour to finance the infant struggling 
business. What is the position to-day ? Broadly speak- 
ing—I am open to be corrected by the expert accountants 
before me—it is this. The young man who attempts to 
found a business has to comply at the very start with a 
very large number of State regulations. As soon as he 
starts he is governed in his employment of assistants by 
Trade Unions, which dictate rates of wages, and by the 
Government Factory Acts, which dictate the type of 
room in which the workers shall work, and he is loaded 
at the inception of his business with certain charges which 
he cannot avoid—so much to Somerset House for this 
and so much to Somerset House for that. He must pile 


‘on to wages overheads which the State compels him to 


pay on behalf of his staff—health insurance, unemploy- 
ment contributions, and so on—so that the very genesis 
of a representative enterprise to-day differs entirely from 
the genesis of a similar enterprise, let us say, 40 years ago. 
Those overheads may kill the enterprise. 


The chain of thought which I have tried to follow has 
been twofold. One has been to remind you that the 
growth of the big unit in business was originally purely 
the result of the economic thought of private enterprise 
itself. There was no pressure from the Government to 
make the units big ; the pressure came from the business 
wit of the persons conducting these enterprises. It was 
not until 1911, quite unrealised by the people responsible, 
that there began the first contributory pressure from the 
State working against the small unit in business and 
towards the big unit. 

The growth of the big unit meant from the first, as I 
have said, the elimination of the old general craftsman 
in business. It meant his elimination in two ways. 
One was that as the business grew physical limitations 
usually prevented his being a complete master of his 
business. Growth also meant that, however possible, 
it was a waste of time in many businesses for him to 
attempt to be a general master of his particular enterprise. 
It was a waste of time because he could employ much 
more profitably various specialists. 

This has had its effect on the relationship of the com- 
munity and the business—and the State and the business. 
It has changed the type of education, and is changing 
under our eyes the type of education which is given to 
and expected from the recruits into business. I do not 
know how far it is general, but it is becoming rapidly 
more usual for this condition to prevail with the young 
entrant—he cannot even find his first job unless he has 
satisfied his scholastic examiners of his ability to take a 
school leaving certificate or to pass matriculation. Personal 
alertness and native shrewdness are no longer the pass- 
ports to a first job or to subsequent promotion. Business 
asks to-day exactly what the bureaucratic services of 
the State ask—a proved level of general education and a 
willingness to specialise in some department. The path- 
way from the office-boy’s desk to the virtual ownership 
of a business—whether through the bridal chamber of the 
employer’s daughter or not—is no longer there, because 
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the office-boy’s progress at some stage must diverge from 
a general to a specialised line of advancement. This 
means that the big unit has no longer time to take in any 
new recruit and “‘ take a chance ”’ on his fitting into one 
of the various channels open to him. The big unit, taking 
into its care hundreds, or possibly thousands, in a short 
period of time, must leave somebody else to apply the 
first rough and ready test, and the test which is being 
applied more and more is the test of those two scholastic 
examinations. 


The effect of that change in preparation for business 
has been obvious. In the days of the small unit, within 
my own memory, the recruit in a business entered the 
organisation with the definite hope, if not expectation, 
that he could rise from the lowest rung of the ladder to 
the very highest rung. In the old-fashioned firm every 
office-boy carried a partners’ fountain pen in his waistcoat 
pocket. With the growth of the present century that hope 
has waned. The recruit to-day does not feel—and quite 
rightly does not feel—that he enters business for the 
fulfilment of some humble function with the possibility 
that some day he will be owner of the business. What 
he does hope is that when he enters the business he will 
be allotted to some department and will rise to the govern- 
ment of that department. He comforts himself with the 
thought that a man to-day who governs a department 
of any enterprise like Imperial Chemical Industries is 
exercising more power, and probably making far more 
in material wealth, than a similar boy of the previous 
generation who had risen to partnership status in the old- 
fashioned smaller unit. If the recruit does feel that he 
enters a business with a possible hope that he may reach 
the chairmanship, he is confronted immediately, as he 
was not a generation ago, with the need to direct his 
energies in a particular direction when he reaches a certain 
point where the pathway by which he first entered deploys 
into numerous departments and branches. 


If I might elaborate that—before I came to this hall 
I checked over my own estimates in this matter by 
telephoning to the head of one of the biggest enterprises 
in the British Isles. I put to him the very simple question 
of how many departments it was possible for a recruit to 
that business to enter if he came in without any special 
influence and without any special idea which side of the 
business he wished to cultivate. I had no time to take 
the details down over the telephone, but I made a quick 
list of the broad outlines. The company—said my friend 
—is divided into some hundreds of different departments. 
There is the directors’ department, for each director has 
a staff of his own—they are all working directors in this 
business. The Chairman has a staff of his own. There 
are the departments of deputy group chairmen and of group 
directors. There are the treasurer’s department; the 
secretarial department; the legal department; the 
purchasing department ; the area sales department ; the 
publicity department ; the advertising department; the 
magazine department—which is of quite reasonable size ; 
the labour and welfare department—where an entrant 
could go either into the games side or the medical side ; 
the overseas sales department; the foreign merchanting 
department ; the intelligence department; the com- 
mercial department ; the registrar’s department. 


“Then,” said my informant, “I will now run over some 
of the associated companies’ possibilities.’ (Laughter.) 

Those were merely the broad divisions. 

It is quite obvious that a recruit to-day, if, as I say, 


he has personal ambition, must at some time select which 
of these roads he will follow. In the old days there was 


no such need for selection. When he has made his choice 
he will find it very difficult in middle or later life to change 
from one specialised department to any other. He 
grows, therefore, more and more specialised. 


This means, on the other side of the tapestry, that 
business has become so big that delegation is the secret 
of success. Delegation means that the commander-in- 
chief at his headquarters can no longer hope to get a 
general grasp of his business. He therefore calls in 
various kinds of new aids. We have seen the rise, for 
example, in the last year or two of what is known as 
** higher control,” which was devised by, and is probably 
the sole patent of, Mr. T. A. Rose. ‘* Higher control” 
consists, as I have read and understand it, of an account- 
ancy method of providing the chairman or managing 
director of a company with a graph, or a series of graphs, 
telling him at a glance every morning exactly what the 
business is doing—not a particular department, but the 
whole business. In other words, in order to bring the 
modern big unit into focus, for one pair of eyes, we have 
had to add to the financial structure a specialised depart- 
ment on the accountancy side. I have not the faintest 
doubt that that specialised department, which exists for 
the benefit of the chairman or managing director, will 
apply itself to section after section of big business units, 
and you will get there a completely new type of practi- 
tioner in your own particular science or art. 


Again, just as the big unit has grown within our memory 
to such a size that it demands extreme specialisation in 
every one of its functions, so it has brought forward a 
demand—a rather paradoxical demand—for the employ- 
ment of outside specialists, not in single spies, but in 
whole battalions. In the old days of the small unit the 
relationship between the head of the business and the 
firm’s solicitors or the firm’s auditors was a very close 
personal relationship. To-day, as you know if you audit 
any very big modern enterprise, the auditing must be done 
by a veritable corps of people, few of whom are known 
to the people controlling the business. The need to meet 
that wholesale demand—I am speaking very diffidently 
as an outsider—has undoubtedly led to the creation of 
what the disrespectful call ‘*‘ wholesale accountants.” It 
has led to firms with many partners, each with a qualified 
staff, who can be called upon by big units to supply 
skilled services suddenly and completely without anything 
like the old personal touch between the head of a business 
and the incoming outside functionaries. 


More than that, it has undoubtedly led to the creation 
in your own profession of a quite apparent but, I believe. 
officially unrecognised, distinction between two types of 
accountant. (I am aware of my temerity in talking about 
such things to accountants ; I hope you will condone it.) 
It is quite possible that the day may come—not, I think, 
in your time or my time—when accountants, like lawyers, 
will be definitely divided into two branches of the profes- 
sion. Just as you have the pleader (or barrister) and the 
attorney (or solicitor) so I conceive it to be possible in 
generations to come that you will have accountants who 
are primarily business specialists and accountants who 
are primarily auditors and practitioners in bankruptcy 
and the other work of the profession. At the present time 
these Harley Street specialists are remarkably few, but 
the time is rapidly coming when more and more firms and 
practitioners will primarily be regarded as business 
medical officers. When you have a situation, as you 
have had in the years, roughly speaking, between 1928 
and the present time, of a great world-famous business 
controlled by voting trustees who were themselves elected 
to that position because of accountancy qualifications. 
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you have exactly the parallel of the resident patient in 
ordinary human life. The business is actually placed in 
charge of a medical officer because it has lost its head, 
or its profits, and the specialist is an accountant, not in 
the sense that I used the term when I went through my 
period of purgatory in accountancy, but in the quite 
modern sense of a business expert who can take from the 
business man’s hands the functions which the business 
man, for one reason or another, has proved himself in- 
capable of fulfilling. This is a change in the structure of 
business, the growth of which seems to me to be inevitable. 
How far ahead the days are when there will be official 
recognition of these two branches of the profession I do 
not know, but in practice, as I see business both in London 
and in the provinces, the tendency has set very strongly 
that way, and the day may come, as I say, when you will 
have officially recognised the higher and lower branches 
of your profession—which the higher and which the lower 
the next generation must decide. 


Before I began to digress on the outside functionary, 
we had reached the point in business history where the 
influence which emanated from business itself became 
augmented by a contributory influence in the same direc- 
tion which had set in from the State. With the great 
crisis of 1929 to 1933, or 1934, or whatever the final date 
will prove to be, we had the extraordinary spectacle of 
almost every industrial nation turning away from its 
traditions and feverishly searching for a new economic 
and political technique to apply to business. In Italy 
we had the rise of Mussolini and the creation of the 
Corporative state; in Russia we had even earlier the 
complete suppression of private enterprise ; in America, 
with the advent of President Roosevelt in 1933, we had, 
again, something which looked very much like an imitation 
of the Italian system of business control. In our own 
country, since the election of 1931, there is no question 


. that, without saying very much about it, we have very 


rapidly adopted, or adapted, the Italian system of govern- 
ment by great corporations. 


The change in the last one or two years in the relation- 
ship between the State and industry has never, so far 
as I know, been appreciated by the people applying it, 
but there is no doubt when one looks over the area of 
this influence, and sees the rise of Corporations like the 
B.B.C,, the Electric Grid, the Totalisator Control, and one 
or two others, and when one sees the rise of the various 
Marketing Boards, which are created but not governed 
by the Minister of Agriculture, that we are more than 
half-way towards the Corporative State. In 1929—I 
think it was—I had the temerity to write a book called 
** Something in the City,” chiefly about the history of the 
old Exchanges, and I committed myself then to the view 
that the business trend in this country was towards the 
restoration of the greatness of those commodity exchanges. 
I argued, and, I think, quite rightly, that the big unit 
implied that more and more centralised buying would 
be done in the City. I argued that increased facilities 
and modern methods of transport would make it simpler 
for the provincial buyer to come up to London and buy 
his supplies on the London market, or instruct his London 
broker to buy his supplies. I believed that we were 
about to enter into a new era of greatness for those old 
Exchanges, which were the very soul of old-fashioned 
business. To-day, however, I must recant. With the 
changed relationship between the State and business, and 
the rise of regulation and rationing, the very raison d'etre 
of the old-fashioned Exchanges is passing rapidly. 

If the tendency goes on—it may change : I do not know— 
you will not see again in your lifetime the old situation 
where the consumer in his capacity of customer goes to 


market, selects his supplies, bargains for them, buys them, 
and has them delivered. You will have quite the reverse 
relationship. You will have a centralised body rationing 
supplies and rationing production. As that tendency 
grows, the old open market and the open-market price 
will cease to exist. 


That in turn will mean one or two obvious automatic 
changes in business and private life. We have already 
seen the diminution of the individual advertiser. People 
are now advertising ‘“‘ Eat More Fish” or ‘* Eat More 
Fruit *’ or “‘ Eat More Newspapers.” (Laughter.) Collec- 
tive advertising has taken the place of the individual 
advertiser. If business continues its present trend, and 
the rationing of production and distribution becomes the 
permanent method, there will no longer be any need for 
nine-tenths of the advertising to which we are now 
accustomed. This means that the whole of the attachés 
of business who now cluster round both the Exchanges 
and the great science of modern publicity, whose job 
it is to sell competing articles of a similar nature, will 
be left without function. Their function will have been 
undertaken by a new type of bureaucrat of the Central 
Board or of the big unit. 


I am afraid I have already spoken too long. I have 
not time to examine what the possible effect of those 
changes which I have tried to indicate will be on the 
generation which is now entering business. It is quite 
certain, of course, that the changes are going to be very 
rapid as they affect our lives as citizens. These changes 
which we are going to feel—every one of us, of whatever 
business or profession we may be—demand the serious 
thought of every man between the ages of 15 and 50, 
because the second halves of the careers of that generation 
will be lived, as I see things, under a regime which 
will demand either quite different qualifications or the 
same qualifications quite differently applied. 


I must apologise for being so discursive, and if any of 
the audience would like to ask questions I hope they will 
exercise the most perfect freedom. (Applause.) 


Discussion. 


The CuarrMan: I hope to hear from some of you 
gentlemen some views or some questions in regard to any 
of the matters in what Mr. Brooks described as a provocative 
address, and I have no doubt that Mr. Brooks will give 
us a reasoned reply to any criticism which you may think 
fit to offer. 


Mr. A. E. WeBsteER, Incorporated Accountant : I think 
we are all very much obliged to Mr. Brooks for the lecture 
he has delivered to us to-night, but I sincerely hope that 
the students will not feel too discouraged at the vista 
he has opened up, because it rather looks to me that he 
has almost prophesied that between State regulations and 
the mechanisation of business the individual with any 
ambition, between the upper and nether millstone, is 
going to be entirely ground out of the coming generation. 
I am sure that some of us must be very thankful that we 
belong to a generation where we are not likely to feel it 
so much because one thing which we always find in business 
and in practice is the pleasantness of the relationship 
between ourselves and our clients, but if you are going 
to have everybody brought into a machine, where is their 
security of tenure ? Where is their incentive except in a 
department where they are limited and apparently, may 
be, subject to the whim of somebody who may not like 
them or may take offence at something they do? As 
they get on in life, what would be their prospects ? They 
might be retired on pension, provided the machine still 
ran, or they might lose that pension by being dismissed 
on the ground of some small inadvertence, as often happens 
in certain other walks of life when a man nears the pension 
age. Where is their personal ambition and interest in 
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their business going to be if things are going to run in the 
future on the lines this address foreshadows? I am not 
criticising in any adverse spirit, but mentioning what 
strikes me in the address. What have our juniors of to- 
day to look forward to? How dare they undertake any- 
thing ? We shall be in the same plight as Germany under 
Hitler if it ever comes to that. I hope to goodness, Sir, 
your idea about the future of business will not prove correct 
but, at any rate, it has been very useful to us, and I am 
sure it will give us food for thought as to what is likely 
to happen. It will make people ponder very carefully 
upon what it is they undertake to do, use I am sure 
everybody in this room—and the students—hope that 
some day or other they may obtain by their efforts their 
own success and that, therefore, their old age provision 
may rest upon their own exertions and the result of those 
exertions rather than upon the whims of some official 
who is only the head of the system or a machine. 

you very much for the lecture you have given us. 


Mr. Cott1n Brooks: The Chairman has given me per- 
mission to deal with each point as it is made, and I should 
like to say, first of all, that had I been called upon here 
to advocate any particular policy for British industry 
I should have made a much more fiery speech, perhaps, 
than I have made. I may go as far as to say that I have 
recently been called in America “ possibly the only 
surviving advocate of laissez faire that still exists in 
Great Britain.” (Laughter.) My speech was not an 
attempt to describe what I would like to happen, but what 
I think is happening before our eyes. The only consola- 
tion that I can see for the next generation, who will 
inevitably retain personal ambition, is that they will 
probably find as much satisfaction in being a Sir Josiah 
Stamp at the head of the L.M.S. as a previous generation 
found in being a Lever at the head of Lever Brothers. 
Efforts will be directed into different channels and ambition 
will be satisfied in new ways. I do not suggest that these 
changes are good; I merely say that I feel convinced 
from a study of the evidence that these changes are 
definitely happening to us. 


A StupDENT: I think Mr. Collin Brooks stated that the 
great corporations would only take new recruits who had 
matriculated or passed the school examination. Was he 
not referring to blackcoated workers ? I think the great 
majority of recruits to business do not take matriculation. 


Mr. Cotutin Brooks: I was thinking of business as 
being the black-coated side of industry as a whole. In 
my address I was referring to ‘* business ”’ in the colloquial 
sense, meaning the domain of the black-coated worker. 


Mr. D. Manony, Incorporated Accountant: First of all 
I should like to congratulate the Lecturer on the manner 
in which he has dealt with a very wide subject. He has 
taken a very broad view, and I have, in the first instance, 
to apologise for narrowing his broad view to a particular 
trade. As I was listening to him I had in mind the textile 
trade. I know a little about it, and I was trying to trace 
the tendency of business, i.e., the economic tendency, of 
the textile trade—and to check what the Lecturer said, 
but I really could not find many points on which I agreed 
with him. So far as I know it, the backbone of the textile 
trade in the old days was the wholesale warehouse. The 
wholesale warehouses carried out the function of dis- 
tributor ; they collected goods in fairly large quantities 
from manufacturers and they supplied those goods in 
small quantities to retailers. That meant, of course, 
that the wholesale warehouses were carrying stocks for 
the trade. Now the tendency has lately been for the 
retailers to grow, and, with the multiple shop and the 
departmental store, they are able to buy in much larger 
quantities. They have been able to go direct to the manu- 
facturer, force him to stocks for them, get their 
supplies, and so blot out to a very large extent the func- 
tions of the wholesaler. The manufacturer is going direct 
to the retailer, and the retailer is growing, but I do not 
think that is the result of the changing system of business 
as outlined by the Lecturer, or the effect of Government 
interference. I should like to know what the Lecturer 


thinks about changes such as these and how far the taste 
of the people is going to affect the power of Governments 
to control business. 


Mr. CoLttiIn Brooks: Well, sir, I find some difficulty 
in answering that without making another speech. With 
regard to the textile industry, with which I myself have 
a four-generational contact, including a close one at this 
moment, it presents itself to me in this way: The rise in 
my own county of Lancashire of the wholesale clothing 
industry was the effect of the American Civil War on the 
manufacturers of Lancashire. Purchasing power had 
gone. A young man, the late James Marsden, persuaded 
his employer to make garments for him to sell in other 
counties. On his success that section of the wholesale 
trade was established, but to-day, if you tried to establish 
a new clothing factory in West Lancashire in that way 
you would be immediately confronted with all those over- 
heads which I endeavoured to outline at the beginning 
of my address, and not only would you be confronted 
with those overheads, but you would be confronted by 
the fact—I say this without any class consciousness— 
that you would have Trade Unionists in your employ, 
however small you might be. Some of them would be 
on the local town council, and, unless you exercised 
extreme diplomacy, you would experience’ great 
difficulties in both your business and civil relationships. 
The question of the changed trend of fashion on the 
structure of business seems to me to be the old problem— 
which came first, the hen or the egg ? Have the changing 
fashions created companies like Montague Burton, or 
have companies like Montague Burton directed fashion 
in the direction it is now taking? It seems the latter 
is more probably the case, because the old manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, could quite as easily have 
developed general taste on very much the same lines as 
the new multiple-shop business and did not. The multiple 
shop businesses have actually managed to dragoon people 
into accepting their particular conception of what a gar- 
ment should be. I have a fairly open mind on the ques- 
tion, but I am inclined to think that changes of fashion 
in clothes and everything else are largely due to the 
dominance of the big unit over the community. 

A Srupenr: You have spoken this evening about 
supply and demand. You have spoken about the future 
rationalisation of business, but do you not think a far 
more important item is from the point of view of demand ? 
At the present time there are a great number of people 
who want but cannot get, and capitalists, or rather big 
business people, who refuse to invest because there is no 
demand. You have large deposits in the banks. My 
question is: Do you not think that later on there will be 
an altération of the rights of property and inheritance in 
order to remedy the present economic valuations ? 

Mr. Brooks : That question brings us on to very danger- 
ous ground. I should like to talk on it, but I know the 
Chairman would call me to order. I think, as a matter 
of fact, without entering into any political arena, that the 
changes which may or may not be coming from one side 
or the other, may have some drastic effects on business, 
but I do not see that an alteration in the demand or the 
shifting of the demand from one class of the population 
to other classes is going to change very much the machin- 
ery by which we have now learneil to cater for that 
demand. There is, however, one thing which I should 
like to say with regard to the idle money of big business 
men. The average shareholding in a big manufacturing 
unit like Imperial Tobacco is about £320. When you 
consider that a few people have quite a lot of money in it, 
most of the shareholders, apart from these very few big 
holders, must be people with very small capital. Their 
shareholding probably represents—on that average— 
only about a £10 or £20 note. I do foresee that we shall 
have to devise some means whereby idle money, such as 
troubles the City of London at this moment, can find more 
easily and quickly a channel of use. As the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer implied last night, we must develop 
the new technique of linking the little man to the credit 
machine. That development is coming very rapidly ; 
enormous steps have been taken over the last four years. 
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Mr. L. G. MANSFIELD, Incorporated Accountant : 
There is another matter which I should iike to mention 
in connection with the changing structure of business. 
A book which has just been published shows the results 
of investigations on changes in London life and labour 
in the last forty years. I believe it has been published 
this week, and the final conclusion drawn is that every- 
thing points to the fact that leisure time is being immeasur- 
ably increased, and that the great problem in future will 
be to deal with leisure. There is another point also, and 
that is where there is forced leisure, imposed by the failure 
of the means of livelihood. Does not the Lecturer think 
that this is showing an appreciable increase? As an 
example, I heard the other day that a school had been 
able to place all the boys who had recently left into good 
positions, and, indeed, that there were not enough boys 
to fill the positions. On the other hand, they had a list 
of old boys, several over 40 years of age, who were dis- 
placed and had no chance of another position. It seems 
to me that this is going to be a tremendous problem. 
How, under the laws of supply and demand, can it be 
dealt with in the future, and what is going to be done 
with the ever increasing number—as it seems to me—of 
people with such forced leisure ?_ How can they be brought 
into the economic working of business ? 


Mr. Cotuin Brooks: That is the subject of yet another 
lecture! I see from my summary that I should have 
mentioned at the end of my address the trend of modern 
business towards more leisure. The position shapes itself, 
to my mind, in this way: We, for causes outside our 
control, in the last four or five years, have had to bring 
into business and social life a number of artificialities. 
They may not always be pleasant, but we cannot eliminate 
them. We have now to discover a technique whereby 
we can introduce counter-balancing artificialities. This 
may annoy a great many people, but to my mind there is 


only one answer ; you must have a shorter working day, | 


a shorter working week or a shorter working life. Your 
very striking point about the available employment for 
juveniles and the lack of employment for older people 
seems to me to point in the direction of a shorter working 
life. I cannot labour that belief now; it would take 
another hour to discuss and the Chairman would again 
say that I was treading on dangerous ground, but there 
is not the slightest doubt that modern skill in costing 
modern machinery and in organising business are sufficient 
to make a shorter life possible, if we could only devise 
the technique to bridge the transitional period. With 
regard to the question of the employment of leisure, the 
most amusing hour I have spent in the last few years was 
when I went to an Individualists luncheon some two years 
ago to hear Sir Michael Sadler. He and his listeners were 
discussing—as believers in individualism—how to organise 
the leisure of the people. Can you conceive anything 
more paradoxical ? (Laughter.) It seems to me that if 
business men and the political machine will give the 
community more leisure, we can be trusted to utilise it 

to the best advantage. 

Votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman terminated 


the proceedings. 


A QUESTION OF LIEN 


In the Mayor’s and City of London Court, Mr. James 
William Allen, F.S.A.A.,of King’s House, 36-37, King Street, 
London, E.C., brought a claim against Messrs. Montagu’s 
and Cox and Cardale, Solicitors, of 86-88, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., to recover the sum of £8 17s. money had and 
received for the use of the plaintiff in July, 1933. The 
facts are sufficiently indicated in the judgment. 

In giving judgment, Judge Shewell Cooper said that 
plaintiff was appointed liquidator in the voluntary winding 
up of the company ; before liquidation, the directors of 
the company had instructed the defendants to do certain 
work as a result of which the plaintiff company owed 
defendants £8 17s. for solicitors’ costs. Before payment, 


liquidation supervened, and in the course of it the liquida- 
tor (the plaintiff) instructed defendants, the same solicitors, 
to collect certain debts for the benefit of the company, 
and defendants did recover £29. They then sought to 
say to the liquidator that, instead of handing over the 
£29, they were going to subtract that £8 17s. and hand 
over the balance—the money was in their hands, they 
had a right of lien, and proposed to exercise it in respect 
of that former debt. His Lordship held that it was not 
possible for them to do that ; they must account to the 
company for the money which they had obtained for the 
company’s benefit on the liquidator’s behalf, and then 
they could prove for their debt. His Lordship said he had 
listened with great attention to a number of arguments 
placed before him in a very able manner, but did not 
propose to deal with them seriatim, as he did not consider 
that there was any point of substance in them. There 
must be judgment for plaintiff, with costs. . 

His Lordship declined to accede to the suggestion that 
he should exercise his discretionary powers and award 
eosts on the higher scale on the ground that the case 
affected a class of persons comprising both liquidators and 
solicitors, but said that he would certify for Counsel to 
the full extent of his powers. 


Changes and Removals. 


Messrs. Samuel Hatton & Co., Incorporated Account- 
ants, announce a change of address to 7, St. James’s 
Square, John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


Mr. R. J. Hunter, Incorporated Accountant, has removed 
his office to McGredy Building, High Street, Portadown. 


Mr. R. C. Worthington, Incorporated Accountant, has 
changed his address from 2 to 28, Birley Street, Blackpool, 
where he will practise in future. 


Mr. Roland J. L. Ball, Incorporated Accountant, gives 
notice that the partnership hitherto existing between 
Mr. Frederick H. Leach, Chartered Accountant, and 
himself, as Ball & Leach, at Rostrum House, 11, Park 
Place, Leeds, has been dissolved by mutual consent, as 
from September 30th last. Mr. Leach will practise under 
his own name at 5, Park Square, Leeds, and Mr. Ball 
will continue to practise, under his own name, at Rostrum 
House, 11, Park Place, Leeds. 


Messrs. Walter J. Edwards & Co., Chartered Account- 
ants, of International Exchange, 156, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, intimate that they have opened branch 
offices at 15, Bridge Street, Walsall, and -5, Clarence 
Parade, Cheltenham, and that they are in future carrying 
on their practice under the name of Walter J. Edwards 
and Co. at these addresses. 


Mr. N. D. Grundy, F.C.A., informs us that he has taken 
into partnership Lt.-Colonel J. M. Davies, F.C.A., as 
from October Ist, 1934. The practice will be continued 
under the present firm name of Everett, Morgan and 
Grundy, at Bush Lane House, Bush Lane, Cannon Street. 
London, E.C. 


Messrs. Barton, Mayhew & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
Aldermans House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., announce 
that they have admitted into partnership, Mr. J, Laugh- 
land, Mr. G. D. Dillon, Mr. D. F. Goode, Mr. H. O. H. 
Coulson, Mr. A. C. Unthank, and Mr. M, S, Barker. There 
will be no change in the name of the firm. 
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The Professional Accountant— 
Desterdap, To-day and To-morrow. 


A Paper read at the Autumnal Meeting of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales by 
MR. E. FURNIVAL JONES, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


Mr. Furnivat Jones said : It may appear strange that 
an important gathering of Chartered Accountants should 
be called upon to discuss a paper, the title of which suggests 
that it is to be a description of a professional accountant. 

If I had thought for one moment that in undertaking 
the task of presenting such a paper the object was to 
instruct other Chartered Accountants regarding their 
qualifications or duties, I should, I hope, have been far 
too modest to attempt it. 

I was, however, assured by those whose experience 
and authority are greater than mine, that these dis- 
cussions are expected to reach a wider audience and are 
designed to instruct the world at large. Whether what 
a poet called “‘ the listening earth” will in fact listen, 
I do not know, but if what follows appears to my 
immediate audience to be obvious or trite, I am hopeful 
that I may be assumed to be addressing those whose 
knowledge of us is less than our own, or who at any 
rate regard us somewhat differently. 

You will remember that the professor in Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ ‘“‘ Autocrat ” pointed out to his fellow boarders 
at the breakfast table that much trouble arose from 
the fact that when two people engage in conversation 
there are usually six personalities involved. If, for 
example, one of them is John, there are in fact three 
Johns :— 


(1) The real John, known only to his Maker ; 

(2) John’s ideal John, never the real one and often 

very unlike him ; 

(3) Thomas’ ideal John, never the real John, nor 

John’s John, but often very unlike either. 

Only one of the Johns is taxed, only one can be weighed 
on a platform balance, but the other two are just as 
important in the conversation. 

It is highly desirable that the differences between the 
three personalities described by O. W. Holmes should be 
as far as possible eliminated in the person of any pro- 
fessional man. The professional man should know what 
he really is or what he should strive to become. His 
employers, the public, should also know what he is or 
holds himself out to be or to do. 

There is, I am afraid, reason to believe that there are 
some misconceptions in the public mind on these points. 
This is not very surprising. The accountancy profession 
is not only relatively new—but its character has changed 
and developed with extraordinary rapidity. The need 
for public information on the subject is, moreover, 
beginning to be recognised outside our own ranks. 

The citizens of Manchester are notoriously modest, 
and proverbially do not claim to be more than one day 
ahead of the rest of the world in their thinking. But 
it will be remembered that early in this year one of the 
local journals, the Manchester Guardian Commercial, 
published a series of articles on *‘ Modern Developments 
in Accountancy.” Excellent as these articles were, 
they did not present an entirely complete picture of the 
professional accountant as he sees himself and his problems. 
It is, indeed, becoming increasingly difficult to define 
what a professional accountant is, and a still more difficult 
task lies before those responsible for the education and 
training of young men entering the profession. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANT. 

What, then, is a professional accountant ? 

A professional man of any kind has been defined as 
one who places his skill and learning at the disposal of 
all and sundry for a reward, as distinct from one who 
serves a single employer. 

This definition is in these days hardly adequate. Many 
tradesmen and manufacturers would claim to be pro- 
fessional men on similar grounds. 

In a speech at one of our public dinners the present 
Foreign Secretary set out the distinguishing marks of 
a profession as follows :— 

“I have sometimes been asked in return for a 
reasonable consideration to explain to anxious inquirers 
what precisely was meant by a profession that escapes 
that pernicious impost.”” (He was referring to E.P.D.) 
*“*T shall not,” he said, “‘ attempt a definition, but I 
would suggest to you here three tests :— 

“First of all, a profession essentially involves this: 
that it is based on preliminary study, training and, it 
may be, examination on the general principles of the 
pursuit. In the second place, a profession, I venture 
to think, essentially involves this: that the profits 
which may be made from its pursuit do not primarily 
depend upon the command of great quantities of capital. 
Thirdly, and most important of all, a profession is a 
pursuit which is followed not solely as a livelihood, 
but always subject to over-riding duties, prescribed 
by a code of professional honour involving in an especial 
degree the strict observance of confidences, in which 
the work that we do must be rendered to our clients 
without stint, in proportion to our clients’ need rather 
than in proportion to the reward which we receive.” 
These words apply, of course, to all professions. What 

is the kind of skill and learning which a professional 
accountant is expected to supply? This is hard to 
define. 

The late Lord Morley—who, if not a Manchester man, 
at any rate belonged to the County Palatine—said he 
could not define a radical, but he knew one when he met 
him. I should like to get out of my difficulty with the 
same ease. 

We know what a lawyer is, or a clergyman, or a soldier. 
Their methods and the machinery which they employ 
may change with time, but the general nature of their 
work and aims remains the same. Not so the accountant. 
A definition which would have been accurate 50 years 
ago is no longer adequate to-day. A description of his 
functions to-day will most probably be no complete 
guide to his functions in the years to come. 

Hence the title of this paper. Hence also the necessity 
in considering the professional accountant, of relating 
his present position in the world of commerce and finance 
with the past from which he has emerged and with the 
future to which he is moving. 

YESTERDAY. 

Omar Khayyam speaks of ** yesterday’s seven thousand 
years.” Although something akin to a_ professional 
accountant may have existed for all that time, it is hardly 
necessary for our present purpose to go quite so far back. 
Within the memory of some of us the popular conception 
of a professional accountant was probably not very 
different from that of those Venetians some centuries 
ago, who paid accountants by results—for the mistakes or 
the defaleations they discovered. An accountant was 
little more than a highly skilled book-keeper. 

In the words of Professor Dicksee, ‘‘ A book-keeper 
keeps books and an accountant decides how they should 
be kept.” 
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The accountant was commonly employed partly to 
see that books were correctly kept; partly to prepare 
accounts showing the results of business transactions, 
and partly with the object of preventing or discovering 
dishonesty of employees. 

The work involved was mainly the detailed checking 
of entries in books such as is now, in offices of any size, 
done by junior clerks or by senior clerks incapable of 
better-class work—or to an increasing extent by employees 
of the business house itself. 

We have all met people who assume that an accountant 
is a skilled mathematician or a prodigy who can add up 
three columns at once and make wonderful calculations 
“in his head.” 

Accountants were and in some quarters still are largely 
associated with bankruptcy proceedings, a sort of com- 
mercial vultures—the scavengers of trade—making a 
profit out of other people’s misfortunes. Golden dustmen 
like Dickens’ Mr. Boffin. 

So much was this the case that some of Her Majesty’s 
Judges said very rude things about us, as, for example, 
Mr. Justice Quain in 1875, who observed :— 

‘* The whole affairs in bankruptcy have been handed 
over to an ignorant set of men called accountants, 
which was one of the greatest abuses ever introduced 
into law.” 

And another eminent lawyer of about the same period 
was heard to say :— 

‘*An accountant appears to me to be a man who 
cannot give an account of himself.” 

These hard sayings would have no relevance to-day 
were it not that there are still people who can describe 
a commercial disaster as “* getting into the hands of 
the accountants,” and I suspect there are still a few 
members of the profession who are not doing their utmost 
to live the reputation down. 

All this is not intended to suggest that during the 
last 50 years, and long before that, among those practising 
as professional accountants there were not to be found 
men of outstanding ability in affairs, who, by their 
integrity, knowledge, and breadth of view left their 
mark in the worids of finance, insurance, commerce and 
industry with which their professional work brought 
them into contact. 

The same circumstances which gave these men their 
opportunity have led to the changes which have affected 
the position and work of the profession as a whole. 

It none the less remains true to say that the conception 
of the nature of a professional accountant which prevailed 
in what I have called ‘* Yesterday ’’ was, on the one 
hand, that of a sort of jackal cleaning up the carcases 
of derelict business undertakings, and on the other of a 
sort of glorified book-keeper with the gifts of an amateur 
detective—a biend of Tim Linkinwater and Sherlock 
Holmes. 

These conceptions have survived to a large extent 
into the present day. 

To-Day. 

** Look now upon this picture and on that.’ All here 
know that, athough such work as I have mentioned 
still forms part, and an important part, of the duties of a 
professional accountant, taken by itself it would give a 
very imperfect and indeed a misleading view of the work 
and responsibilities of many accountants of to-day. 

Let us consider for a moment some of the kinds of work 
which a professional accountant is called upon to do. 
There is, of course, the pure accountancy and audit work 
in the older sense—advising traders or manufacturers on 


systems of book-keeping and control—the partial or 
complete examination of books and vouchers—the prepara- 
tion of final accounts and balance sheets and making 
reports upon them for the information and guidance of 
the client ; the audit of limited companies, and so forth. 


The greater part of the work of most professional 
accountants is, and is, I think, likely to continue, to be 
of this character. 


Then there are the duties arising from appointments. 
as trustee in bankruptcy, or as liquidator under the 
Companies Acts, both of which frequently involve work 
and knowledge far beyond anything resembling even the 
most expert book-keeping. 

Accountants are commonly appointed as_ receivers. 
and managers by the High Court, and as such may be 
called upon to exercise administrative functions requiring 
considerable business knowledge and experience of a 
special character. It is a far cry from the vouching 
of a petty cash book to the management of a colliery 
or a line of steamships. 

In relation to his duties under the Companies Acts 
it has been said that an auditor is not a valuer. 

In relation to other matters, the financial and com- 
mercial world has succeeded to a large extent in fixing 
the professional accountant with the responsibilities of 
a valuer, or with responsibility for the ascertainment 
of facts upon which a valuation or something akin to 
a valuation, can be based. Some instances of this will 
be noticed in the following examples of the variety of 
important matters on which the services of professional 
accountants are employed. 

Two or more companies contemplate a merger, either 
by amalgamation or a holding company. Relative 
values must be ascertained. The primary responsibility 
for recommending a scheme is on the boards of the 
companies, but how often are accountants retained to 
arrive at the relative values and how often are their names. 
used to justify or support the board’s proposals. 

Certificates for Prospectuses—The word profits, as a 
word, is indefinable. Accountants have to interpret 
the word in relation to the facts, evaluate the results of 
the business, and choose suitable language to describe 
them. 

Businesses—successful or unsuccessful—desire accom- 
modation from their bankers or others. The accountants” 
report is commonly the basis on which the risk is measured. 


A company desires to acquire a business or shares of 
another company in which one or more directors are 
interested. Independent advice is necessary. Again the 
accountants are relied upon. 

Reconstruction schemes and moratorium schemes. 
mainly are based on the investigations and recommenda- 
tions of accountants. ; 

Valuations of shares in private limited companies. 
required for estate duty purposes—again accountants. 

In large companies, particularly with subsidiaries, no. 
director untrained in figures can form an adequate opinion 
of the propriety of a balance sheet. In law he is respon- 
sible ; in practice some such directors not infrequently 
rely upon the auditor. 

Consolidated balance sheets are becoming popular. 
Stil more emphatically no director untrained in figures 
could formulate such a balance sheet or know whether 
it had been drawn on as sound a basis as the facts 
permitted. 

There is no need to remind you of the extent to which 
accountants’ certificates are required in matters of 
taxation—with which our, Vice-President will deal this. 
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afternoon. Or of the extent to which accountants have 
been called in to act as arbitrators ; to check the work of 
secretaries and registrars of public companies, or to appear 
as expert witnesses on all sorts of points more or less 
related to such matters as I have mentioned. 

The wide experience of a particular class of business 
acquired in the course of his duties has given many an 
accountant such a knowledge of it that he has been called 
upon to act as a direct or financial adviser to one or more 
companies, and in not a few cases we find exceptionally 
gifted or experienced members of our profession practically 
at the head of some of the industries of the country. 

We all remember how during the Great War the 
Government turned to the accountancy profession to 
deal with many of the innumerable problems which 
arose at that time, and with which no other class in the 
country appeared so competent to deal. In short, he is 
in danger of being regarded as **‘ A man so various that he 
seems to be not one but all mankind’s epitome.” 

It is important to remind ourselves and to remind the 
public from time to time that a professional accountant 
is an accountant. He is not a lawyer or an engineer, 
a manufacturer or a shopkeeper, or even a professional 
director or financier. The mere fact of his having qualified 
as a professional accountant does not necessarily equip 
a young man to deal adequately with the sort of problems 
I have mentioned, nor does he necessarily have the 
opportunity of trying. 

It is, however, not without interest to consider why 
it is that professional accountants are so frequently the 
people to whom such problems as I have mentioned 
are referred. It is also of value as a guide to the probable 
future developments of our work—a clue to the pro- 
fessional accountant of to-morrow. 

Someone has said that most men are “ fret-sawyers 
and stamp collectors. Few have the gift of generalisa- 
tion which makes a philosopher.” 

Most businesses are carried on in detail by people of 
the fret-sawyer or stamp collector type, and the bigger 
the business the harder it becomes for one man or group 
of men to control all the operations with his eyes. 

The growth of business and manufacturing concerns 
into larger and larger units, and the rapid extension of 
public companies under the control of boards of directors, 
have made it necessary for directors and managers to 
have before them periodical statements of accounts 
and statistics framed so as to show the trend of the results 
and the inwardness of the business to guide their policy. 
The training of professional accountants has enabled 
them to acquire the facility of getting at the essentials 
of a business of which they formerly knew nothing, and 
this is one of the main causes which has led up to the 
diversity of work which is entrusted to the accountant 
of to-day. 

Some of this work is of a kind that must have been 
required before accountants were so common as they 
are to-day. Who used to do it ? 

It is sometimes said that accountants are now asked 
to give advice which was formerly given by solicitors. 
I do not know whether this is true, but, if so, may not 
one of the reasons be this :— 

The solicitor sat in his office and formed the best judg- 
ment he could on facts laid before him by his client. 
The accountant goes himself, or sends his staff into 
his client’s office and finds from the books or from his 
client’s staff facts which the client does not realise to 
be relevant, or knowing them to be relevant has kept 
back in order to get advice which is agreeable. 

More important still, perhaps, accountants have had 


the courage to accept responsibility. Perhaps they have 
had no choice. Accountants have not the protection or 
privilege enjoyed by some other professions, and the 
degree to which they accept responsibility, not only 
to their clients but to third parties, is probably unique 
among the professions. 

The solicitor can relieve himself of some responsi- 
bility by taking the opinion of counsel. Counsel with a 
light heart will draft your will and just as cheerfully 
will tell your executor that he doesn’t know what it 
means. 

But in all the cases which I have mentioned, and in a 
thousand and one others, the accountant takes responsi- 
bility for the views and statements which he puts forward. 

The fact that an accountant’s statement is so generally 
accepted as unimpeachable and that there are so few 
complaints about the important work which is done by 
members of our profession surely places a grave responsi- 
bility upon us all to see that the public have good grounds 
for their faith. 

Things have changed since the judges could make 
the offensive remarks I quoted earlier on. But we must 
be careful. ‘‘ Woe unto you when all men shall speak 
well of you, for so did their fathers to the false prophets.” 

I am not attempting a bad pun in that reference to 
false profits. I am sounding a warning against a tendency 
on the part of the public to expect too much—more, 
perhaps, than they have any right to expect. 

There are continuous complaints, indeed continuous 
actions for negligence in relation to detailed checking 
which has failed to detect frauds of relatively small 
amounts. 

A manufacturer or a trader may feel no personal 
indignity if a claim is made in relation to goods which 
have not given satisfaction, but there is more than 
indignity, there is a risk of serious damage to the reputa- 
tion of a professional man who is called upon to defend 
an action for “ negligence ’—even though the degree 
of his negligence may be that clerks, suitable to undertake 
detailed checking work, have failed to catch tricks in 
a petty cash book, and even though he may have a reason- 
able defence to the action. 

Tf an accountant defends such an action, he finds himself 
in Court, with certain entries in certain books carefully 
marked and certain documents brought together in 
a juxtaposition in which they never existed in the realities 
of the business, and it is not surprising that a judge and 
jury say, “ Why, with this information available to him 
the man must have been negligent.” 

The temptation to settle such actions is overwhelming. 
I believe that many an accountant in order to avoid this 
risk and the publicity involved has settled an action for 
négligence by a payment, although as between himself 
and his clerks they had done nothing which in his opinion 
was worthy of blame. 

In fact, these actions have become in many cases little 
better than a mild form of blackmail. 

No one would suggest that professional accountants 
should seek to relieve themselves of liability for real 
negligence. I have already pointed out that the responsi- 
bility accepted by accountants is already extraordinarily 
great. But those who had the advantage of hearing or 
reading in The Accountant Sir Nicholas Waterhouse’s 
lecture to the London rembers in January last on the 
** Liability of Auditors,” or the lecture by Mr. S. W. 
Rowland reported in The Accountant of June 9th last, 
in which he touched on a similar subject, must feel that 
both public opinion and the opinions and the practice of 
professional accountants, and possibly also the law with 
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regard to this matter, need a certain amount of clearing up. 
I am by no means clear as to the limits of the legal 
liability of accountants and auditors in relation to some 
of their work, and there have been very few decided 
eases which are helpful to a layman in forming an opinion. 
Mr. Rowland expresses the view that there has latterly 
been manifest a distinct tendency on the part of the Courts 
to lengthen the chain of consequences for which a negligent 
auditor is held responsible. The particular set of facts 
which he had in mind when dealing with this subject 
constituted the common case where a small fraud on the 
part of a servant of a company remains undiscovered at 
audit number one. In the course of period number two, 
but before audit number two is performed, the thief, 
emboldened by success, commits a greater crime and is 
either discovered by a person not the auditor or absconds. 
The question is, what is the measure of damages which 
may be claimed, assuming that we admit that auditor 
number one was negligent. It must be remembered that 
in period number two, the auditor either had no oppor- 
tunity to commence audit number two, or the fraud was 
discovered before the commencement of that audit. 
Is damage liinited to the amount of the fraud as existing 
at the time of audit number one, or does it extend to the 
loss occasioned in period number two ? 


Attention was directed to the recent case of Armitage 
v. Brewer and Knott and certain observations made by 
Mr. Justice Talbot in the course of that case, which 
appeared to be of grave importance to our profession, 
particularly so when his Lordship observed that it is one 
of the objects of an audit to get rid of a fraudulent servant, 
and that it is the duty of an auditor to be suspicious, 
since if everyone were honest there would be no need 
to employ an auditor at all. The decision in this case 
has not been contested, and I do not know the extent 
to which it is of general application or depended upon 
the particular facts, but I agree with Mr. Rowland that 
it is highly desirable that opportunity should be taken 
to ascertain the limits of our risks in such cases. 

For the reasons which I have suggested, professional 
accountants are reluctant as a rule to put such matters 
to the test in the Courts, but the possibility and desira- 
bility of doing so is a matter which is, I think, well worthy 
of our consideration. 

Clearer thinking on the part of the public and the 
profession, and perhaps clearer definition in law also, 
seems to be required regarding the limits of an auditor’s 
duty under the Companies Act. As Sir Nicholas Water- 
house pointed out :— 

“*The protection of a company against risks of fraud 

by its employees, the detection of frauds which occur 

' and the recovery of whatever reparation can be obtained, 
are obviously purely administrative functions. The 
problem of safeguarding transactions is always a matter 
of weighing the risks of loss against the costs of pro- 
tection, and therefore a matter lying wholly in the field 
of business judgment. The detection of frauds is 
usually most likely to be accomplished by continuous 
supervision, which, unless the volume of business is 
small, can best be given by persons regularly employed 
for that purpose. Indeed, modern developments, and 
particularly the increased use of mechanical devices, 
while resulting in greater accuracy, economy and 
expedition in the field of book-keeping, have un- 
doubtedly made the detailed audit which is not con- 
tinuous and practically contemporaneous with the 
transactions audited extremely difficult and expensive. 
“*The provisions of the Companies Acts relating to 
the duties of auditors are, of course, familiar to you, 


but it may be desirable here to recall the precise language 
in which they are expressed in sect. 134 (1) of the Act 
of 1929, as follows :— 

“The auditors shall make a report to the members 
on the accounts examined by them, and on every balance 
sheet laid before the company in general meeting 
during their tenure of office, and the report shall state :-— 

“*(a) whether or not they have obtained all the 

information and explanations they have 
required ; and 

**(b) whether in their opinion the balance sheet 

referred to in the report is properly drawn up so 
as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 
state of the company’s affairs according to 
the best of their information and the explana- 
tions given to them and as shown by the books 
of the company. 


“*The sole objective of the auditor’s work which is 
indicated is the formulation by the auditor of an 
informed opinion of the question whether the balance 
sheet of the company exhibits a true and correct view 
of the state of the company’s affairs. This is a far 
less onerous task than for the auditors to satisfy them- 
selves as far as possible (the limitation is inescapable) 
whether all the transactions of the company have 
been faithfully recorded and all funds honestly ad- 
ministered.” 


It may not appear to be very reasonable that an 
eminent accountant—our President, for exampie—dealing 
with an audit of a large company with possibly millions 
of capital and with the many important questions of 
principle and fact which may arise on such an audit, 
should, in the discharge of his duties, render himself 
liable for practically unlimited damages if junior clerks 
fail to discover minor frauds on the part of a petty cashier, 
but it is by no means certain that in law he might not 
be under some risks of that character. 


Quite clearly the shareholder does wish to feel assured 
that the “ transactions of the company have been faith- 
fully recorded and all funds honestly administered.” 
It is, I think, equally clear that in most large concerns 
it is extremely difficult to conduct such an examination 
of the accounts at an annual audit as to justify an entirely 
unqualified statement to that effect. 


No professional accountant would desire to avoid a 
responsibility which is his. It is at the same time un- 
desirable that he should appear to have assumed responsi- 
bilities which are in some cases so difficult as to be almost 
impossible to discharge, and which could be better dis- 
charged by the directors and officials of the company on 
whom they should more properly lie. 


It would be more satisfactory if that part ofan auditor’s 
work which is aimed at the discovery of defalcations were 
recognised as a special function apart from the statutory 
audit, and dealt with as part of the administrative work 
of the directors by their own system of internal check, 
with such examination by the auditors as appeared desir- 
able. In the latter connection the auditors would be 
specially instructed, and would be specially remunerated 
for their additional work. If such a practice were adopted 
it is important that the directors and the shareholding 
public should appreciate what was being done and that 
the law should recognise it. 


To-MoRROW. 

This brings me towards the last section of our title— 
the accountant of To-morrow. Probably many of us 
have seen the articles and correspondence in The Accountant 
regarding the requirements of the New York Stock 
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Exchange following discussions with the American 
Institute of Accountants—as to the certificate to be 
given by accountants relative to companies whose shares 
are quoted, the object being to make as clear as possible 
what it is that the accountants are certifying. In my 
opinion our efforts should in future be directed to making 
clearer and clearer to the public what our reports as 
auditors really mean. We tell ourselves that we are not 
valuers and that we are not responsible for the mismanage- 
ment of the directors. Yet I suspect that, in spite of the 
disillusionments of recent years, large numbers of share- 
holders (and even journalists) believe that an unqualified 
report by an auditor means that in his opinion all the 
assets are of the value appearing on the face of the balance 
sheet, and that the directors of the company have been 
honest and wise, and that all the employees have kept 
their hands from picking and stealing. 

We know, of course, that frequently it necessarily 
means much less. The report bears a likeness to an 
opinion of the proverbial cynic—who knows the “ price of 
everything and the value of nothing,” and that the balance 
sheet may only exhibit the state of affairs by showing 
more or less completely what has become of the funds. 


I do not pretend that I have the skill to do it, but 
I do not think it should be beyond the wit of man to devise 
a form of report which would make clearer its limitations 
as well as its scope. 


The Americans, I believe, have developed rather more 
fully than we have the distinction between a full and a 
partial audit. Modern developments of business suggest 
that this distinction is bound to grow in the future. 
Large business concerns will probably extend the practice 
of having an internal audit department which will concern 
itself with the control of details and check the honesty of 
employees, the profession! auditor being concerned only 
to see that the internal system is adequate and is being 
carried out, and with the preparation and the verification 
of final accounts and balance sheets. 


There will also, I suggest, be an increase in the tendency 
to specialise. We have seen the growth of new societies 
of members and others who are concerned with special 
branches of our work or of work more or less related to it. 
The company secretaries, the municipal accountants, 
cost and works accountants, and arbitrators each have 
their separate organisations. Others will doubtless arise 
as time goes on. 

Accountants will, in future, have to be familiar with 
the methods and possibilities of mechanical accounting, 
and such methods necessarily give an added importance 
to internal controls and make it more difficult for an 
outside professional man to verify day to day transactions. 


What other developments of the profession may be 
expected as ‘*‘ to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
creeps in his petty pace from day to day ” ? 

It is unsafe to prophesy unless you know—and, as 
Adam is said to have remarked to Eve when leaving 
the Garden of Eden, “ This is an age of transition.” 
But the changes of the last 50 years are a guide, and I 
think it is safe to say that the employment of professional 
accountants as advisers in certain recognised directions 
of those in control of business and finance will increase 
as the years go on. 


Since this Institute was founded, the work of pro- 
fessional accountants has covered an ever widening field, 
and has become more and more exacting. The standards 
of professional attainment which will be required in the 
future are not likely to be lower than in the past, the 
work is not likely to be less exacting nor will the responsi- 


bilities diminish. Nothing in this paper is intended to 
suggest a desire to avoid responsibility. The expansion 
of the professional accountant’s sphere of work must 
inevitably increase it, and the desire is not to reduce 
responsibility but to understand more clearly what it is. 


It is easy for most of us to look out towards the wider 
horizons of the future with comparative equanimity. 
We shall not have to deal with to-morrow’r problems. 
The profession of to-morrow will be made up of “ new 
men, strange faces, other minds ” than ours ; the future 
depends upon the young men. What sort of young men 
are wanted ? 


In a recent conversation with a man responsible for 
the training of students in the higher branches of engineer- 
ing, I asked him what he looked for in a young man 
starting in that -profession, and he said: 10 per cent. 
general education, 10 per cent. technical knowledge and 
aptitude, and 80 per cent. common sense. Very much the 
same qualifications are, I think, required at the outset in 
our own profession. People generally are always disposed 
to take exaggerated views of the expert in any walk of 
life, and to assume with regard to any subject which they 
imperfectly understand that it is in the nature of an exact 
seience. We should all know that, with the limitations 
of human nature, there are very few things which are 
capable of exact demonstration, and that the exercise of 
sound judgment which is frequently called ‘* common 
sense’ is constantly required, however expert a man 
may be in technical matters. 


Samuel Butler pointed out that ‘‘ even Euclid, who has 
laid himself as little open to the charge of credulity as 
any writer who ever lived. cannot get beyond this. He 
has no demonstrable first premise. He requires postuiates 
and axioms which transcend demonstration, and without 
which he can do nothing. Nor again can he get further 
than telling a man he is a fool if he persists in differing 
from him. He says ‘ which is absurd’ and declines to 
discuss the matter further.” When, therefore, parents 
tell us that they have a son who is very good at mathe- 
matics and think that he ought to become a Chartered 
Accountant, we should point out to them that this 
qualification alone will not carry him very far. 


The many thousands who have already qualified for 
entry into the ranks of professional accountants, and 
who are endeavouring to qualify, should be able to find 
useful employment. Whether the same proportion of 
them as in the past are likely to find a place as independent 
practitioners is perhaps doubtful, but there will, I hope, 
continue to be a great field for general and specialised 
work either as employees of other practising accountants 
or in the large fields of industry and commerce. 

Will existing methods of training be sufficient to equip 
the young men entering the profession for the possibilities 
of service which should be open to them? Three or five 
years under articles, partly spent on detail work and 
partly in studying for examinations, hardly seems 
adequate, and the problem is one which should engage, 
and as I know is engaging, the anxious thought of many 
of those who feel themselves responsible for guiding 
the profession in such matters. 

I think I have exhausted the time at my disposal. I 
trust I have not exhausted my audience. The subject 
with which I have been entrusted to deal in this paper 
is so large that I have been unable to do more than 
touch very inadequately upon a few points which have 
occurred to me in considering it. 

If what I have said should prove sufficient to form 
the basis of an interesting discussion, I shall feel that 
my effort has not been in vain, but before closing I should 
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like to take this opportunity of expressing my indebtedness 
not only to those whose lectures I have quoted, but to an 
interesting lecture to the London members by Mr. John 
Myers on “A Century of Professional Accounting,”’ 
and to the President and others with whom I have had 
the advantage of discussing some of the points with which 
I have endeavoured to deal. 


Incorporated Accountants’ District 
Society of Sheffield. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of Sheffield was held at the Royal Victoria 
Hotel, Sheffield, on October 12th. The PrestpEent (Mr. 
A.B. Griffiths, F.S.A.A.) occupied the chair, and the 
guests included : The Lord Mayor of Sheffield (Alderman 
Fred Marshall), the Mayor of Rotherham (Alderman R. 
Kirk), the Mayor of Chesterfield (Councillor R. A. McCrea, 
M.B.), Mr. J. Gurney Braithwaite, M.P., Mr. E. Cassleton 
Elliott (President of the Society of Incorporated Ac- 
countants and Auditors), Councillor H. Cunningham 
(Vice-President of the Incorporated Accountants’ District 
Society of Sheffield), Sir Ronald Matthews, Mr. W. B. 
Pickering (President of the Sheffield Chamber of Com- 
merce), Mr. E. B. Gibson (Town Clerk of Sheffield), Mr. 
G. E. Smith (Clerk of the Peace, Sheffield), Mr. F. B. 
Dingle (Clerk to the Sheffield City Magistrates), Mr. L. J. 
Clegg (Official Receiver, Sheffield), Mr. H. Edgar Jenkin- 
son (Vice-President of the Sheffield Society of Chartered 
Accountants), Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.E., (Secretary 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), 
Mr. A. J. C. Walters (Secretary of the Sheffield Chamber 
of Commerce), Mr. F. Downing, (Secretary of the 
Sheffield Society of Chartered Accountants), Mr. C. 
Brassey Stead (President of the Sheffield Centre of the 
Institute of Bankers), Mr. L. F. Segar (Secretary of the 
Sheffield Centre, Institute of Bankers), Mr. R. G. Black, 
(President of the Insurance Institute of Sheffield), Mr. 
W. G. Lee (Vice-Chairman of the Sheffield Centre, Char- 
tered Institute of Secretaries), Mr. J. Mansell Jenkinson 
(President of the Sheffield Society of Architects), Mr. J. 
Kenyon Parker (President of the Sheffield District Incor- 
porated Law Society), Mr. F. Harrison (President of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ District Society of Yorkshire), 
Mr. R. Bell (President of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of Belfast), Mr. M. H. Groves (President 
of the Incorporated Accountants’ Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and District Society), Mr. H. R. Horne (President of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ District Society of Notting- 
ham, Derby and Lincoln), Mr. J. E. Spoors (Hon. Secretary 
of the Incorporated Accountants’ Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and District Society), Mr. A. H. Crumpton (Hon. Secretary 
of the Incorporated Accountants’ Hull and District 
Society), Mr. Halvor Piggott (Joint Hon. Secretary of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Society of Manchester and 
District), Mr. J. W. Richardson (Hon. Secretary of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ District Society of Sheffield). 


Sir RonaLD Mai1THEWs, in submitting the toast of ‘* The 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors,” 
said that all those engaged in industry realised what a 
very real debt the trade and commerce of the country 
owed to those engaged in the great profession of account- 
ancy. All through the difficult years through which 
industry had passed they had enjoyed the unfailing sup- 
port of those who were fully qualified as accountants 
and who had placed their specialised knowledge and advice 


© 


at the service of industrialists. He thought that the way 
in which industry in Great Britain had weathered the 
storm of the past few years was a standing example to 
the rest of the world of British management and finance. 
He was not surprised that the gentlemen of the account- 
ancy profession had done their duty so splendidly, for, 
after looking through the syllabus of examinations which 
the young men had to pass, he was completely over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of the task ‘that confronted 
them. Not only was that so, but, in delving a little 
further into the activities of modern accountants, he had 
turned to the pages of their official publication, and was 
amazed to discover the variety of subjects on which 
apparently an accountant had to be informed. It was 
a remarkable testimony to the rules and regulations under 
which accountants worked that, wherever one might be, 
one found members of their profession occupying positions 
outside their own particular sphere of activity—positions 
of the highest importance. They were chairmen of boards 
of directors of great limited companies, company secre- 
taries, and—what to his mind was an extraordinarily 
important function—taking a very active part in the work 
of trade associations. He thought that the contributions 
that accountants had made in regard to the bringing to- 
gether of the various units in different industries—thereby 
doing away with the unfortunate spirit of distrust and 
suspicion which had for so long permeated, to their great 
disadvantage, so many of the industries of the country— 
had been a greater contribution than any other to the 
recovery of industry in this country. Trade associations 
fulfilled an extremely valuable function in industrial 
life, and unless they could develop those associations to 
their fullest extent there was very little hope for a com- 
plete recovery of trade. Unrestricted competition, which 
was the only alternative to close co-operation, was good 
for nobody in the long run. He thought that if he were 
able to start his life over again, and if he had any possible 
hope of passing accountancy examinations, he would 
select as his career the profession of accountancy, because 
he believed that the opportunities that lay before the 
young men now entering into the profession were almost 
unlimited. With their specialised knowledge during the 
next few decades they were bound to take a very important 
part in that industrial revolution which was obviously 
going on at the present time. Industry could never hope 
to succeed unless ample scope was given for individual 
initiative and adventure. He believed that during the 
next ten or twenty years there would be an enormous 
amount of progress towards a closer relationship between 
production and consumption. In that work, which, to 
his mind, was inevitable, he was certain that accountants 
were bound to take a very important and a very useful 
part. He hoped that the days of prosperity that seemed 
to be opening before the country were going to endure. 
They could only endure if all of them—whether engaged 
actively in industry or, as were accountants, acting, 
as it were, as the watch dogs of commerce—would make 
up their minds that there was no easy road in front of 
them, and that they must put their backs into the job in 
order to get back on to the highway of better times. It 
would be a very consoling thought to accountants if, in 
the future, they could look at some metaphorical column 
of company births, marriages and deaths, to see that the 
death rate was happily falling, that the marriage rate, 
as the result of closer co-operation, was going up, and 
that the birth rate, by advantage being taken of the 
conditions of cheaper money, was expanding in every 
direction. 

Mr. E. CassLeTon Ex.iort (President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), responding to 
the toast, complimented the District Society of Sheffield 
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upon its continuing progress, and said he felt sure that 
this progress would be maintained as long as they had 
a President like Mr. Griffiths and a Secretary like Mr. 
Richardson. The Sheffield members of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants, the Institute of Bankers, and the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries, all combined with one object in 
view—the advancement of the various professions they 
represented in Sheffield. He was delighted to know that 
they all met together for their lectures and debates. 
The result was sure to be beneficial for all. It was abso- 
lutely essential in these days of progress to tell their 
clients, and those whom they represented, what account- 
ancy really stood for. He himself could wish for no better 
profession, trade or occupation than that of accountancy 
into which he was pitchforked. Accountancy was a 
great profession, and he was proud to belong to it. He 
would like to tell those present that night who were not 
accountants that an accountant regarded a live client 
as far better than a dead one. Accountants believed that 
they could assist business people very greatly if they were 
called in early enough. Unfortunately people sometimes 
left it a little too late and did not call in an accountant 
until the bank insisted upon it because they had used 
nearly all their working capital. If the accountant was 
called in a little earlier he would devote his care and atten- 
tion to their work, whatever it might be. He could say 
quite sincerely that the measure of the accountant’s 
success was not the remuneration he received, but the 
suecess of the undertaking in which he had been instructed 
to help. There was great satisfaction in being able to 
look round and say: “‘ I have been able to help to pull 
that business round.”” In income tax matters accountants 
were delighted to hold the balance evenly as between the 
taxpayer and the tax-gatherer. They had no hesitation 
in protecting the taxpayer so far as they could within 
legal limits. Taxpayers would find that it benefited 
them to instruct an Incorporated Accountant. They 
would find that he knew far more about taxation than 
they did. Then, too, accountants felt that they had 
something to give to commerce in the marshalling of 
statistics and seeing that the statistics were used. The 
speaker went on to speak of his pride in the Society of 
which he was President. It was a great Society, he said, 
its. membership of over 6,000 being scattered all over the 
world. Mr. Garrett, the Secretary of the Society, was a 
man whom they all respected. His (Mr. Elliott’s) task 
as President had been an easy one because of the splendid 
help he had always received from Mr. Garrett, whose 
great object in life was the success of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. He could assure Sir Ronald 
Matthews that accountants were trying to do all they 
possibly could to assist commerce and industry. He was 
delighted to know that Sheffield was progressing and 
progressing steadily. He would prefer that commerce 
should progress slowly but steadily, rather than rapidly 
and erratically. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. GurNey Brarrawaire, M.P., proposing the toast 
of “‘ The City of Sheffield,” said that accountants could 
play a particularly useful part at a time like the present, 
when Sheffield was beginning to feel its feet again, in 
their advisory capacity to all engaged in trade. He always 
thought it was a mistake to call in an expert of any kind 
when the situation was so disastrous that there was little 
hope of salvation. If an expert was to be of real value 
he should be called in when times were good. The 
manufacturers of Sheffield—and particularly the small 
men who, after all, were the backbone of any industry— 
should take counsel with their financial advisers and 
achieve the fullest possible benefit from the period of 
cheap money through which the country was at present 


passing. He had always felt that one of the causes of 
the depression had been that in the industrial north 
manufacturing firms had distributed far too high a pro- 
portion of their profits in dividends to their shareholders 
and had put nothing like enough to reserve for a rainy 
day, with the result that when the rainy day came— 
and the rain lasted an unconscionably long time—there 
was a grave shortage of umbrellas. He thought that 
industrialists could get the best possible advice from 
accountants in order that that mistake should not be 
repeated. There should be in the future, in the form of 
adequate reserves, a cushion on which trade could rest in 
time of slump. Reminding the company of Mr. Baldwin’s 
recent advice in regard to the reduction of overtime at a 
time when so many people were still out of work, the 
speaker said he realised there were in this direction, tech- 
nical difficulties to be overcome in the form of orders that 
had to be fulfilled but, after all, the question was one of 
costs and overhead charges. The problem was one in 
which accountants could give useful advice. 


The Lorp Mayor oF SHEFFIELD replied, and said that it 
was a regrettable and somewhat mystifying fact that, 
although Sheffield had now 30,000 less unemployed than 
was the case some time ago, the public assistance figures 
had actually advanced. It was a matter that could not 
be remedied locally. 


Mr. E. Ransom Harrison, F.S.A.A., gave the toast of 
“The Legal Profession,” and Mr. J. KENyYoN PaRKER 
replied. 


Councillor H. Cunntncuam, A.S.A.A., proposing “* The 
Guests,” said that we were living in a difficult age when all 
the best qualities of men, and especially of accountants, 
were required to be shown. Accountants were members of 
an honourable profession. They were thankful for those of 
their number who had gone before them and were proud: 
to have the privilege of carrying on their work. Account- 
ants were anxious to do their utmost to help industry. 
The relations in Sheffield between the accountants and 
the Inland Revenue Authorities were of the best. The 
accountants did not try to “do the Revenue down,” and 
carefully watched that the Revenue did not “ do their 
clients down.”” Accountants felt that both the Inland 
Revenue Authorities and the public generally had 
confidence in them, in the knowledge that they were out. 
to do the fair thing by both sides. 


The Mayor or CHESTERFIELD, who responded, said it 
seemed to him that there was a connection between 
accountancy and medicine. One spoke of preventive 
medicine, and it seemed to him that one might correctly 
refer to preventive accountancy, when an accountant 
was brought in to prevent a business going down. 


Mr. E. B. Gipson (Town Clerk of Sheffield) also responded’ 
to the toast. 


Mr. Percy Tooruit., F.S.A.A., proposed the toast of 
‘** The Chairman,” who, he said, was the City Treasurer of 
Sheffield. 


In reply, Mr. Grurrrrus said he had tried to put into his 
work as President of the Sheffield District Society all 
that he put into his ordinary work. It had meant some 
sacrifices for him. He was indebted to the Sheffield City 
Council, who had afforded him the opportunity and the 
time to attend to his duties as President. 


Mr. J. W. Ricnarpson (Hon. Secretary of the District 
Society) briefly returned thanks for the kind references 
that had been made to him, and said that all he was able 
to do he did with pleasure in the interests of the Sheffield. 
District Society. 
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Correspondence. 


—— 


TRANSFER AUDITS, 

To the Editors, Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 

Srrs,—I have read with great interest the report in 
September issue of the lecture delivered by Mr. W. J. 
Back, more especially with regard to Transfer Audits ; 
but there is a point not dealt with, on which an authorita- 
tive opinion would be of great value. It is agreed that 
the registration of an executor as a member in his personal 
capacity can only be made on a distinct request by him. 
But there are cases where Registrars, on receipt of probate, 
have immediately registered the executor as the sole 
proprietor and endorsed the certificate to this effect. 
Here is a concrete instance, and it would be interesting 
to know whether the company is liable for any loss. 

A and B were shareholders. A died, B being the 
executor ; on receipt of probate, the Registrar, without 
any request, registered B as sole proprietor, and some 
years later on opening up new registers, amalgamated the 
accounts. Eventually B died and his executor sold the 
whole of the shares as the sole property of B, and dis- 
tributed the proceeds. 

The legatee of A, not receiving the usual yearly dividend, 
made enquiries and learned the above facts. 

From whom is the legatee of A to claim ? 

Yours faithfully, 
JAMES WINGFIELD. 
Bexley Heath, 
October, 1934. 

The following are Mr. Back’s observations on the above : 

The information given in regard to the case referred to 
in the enquiry is incomplete. 

If the company is a statutory company, working under 
the Companies Clauses Act, 1845, sect. 18 of that Act 
requires the company to enter the name of the legal per- 
sonal representative in the register, on production of 
probate ; and the action taken would appear to be correci. 
There is no such provision in respect of a company incor- 
porated under the Companies Act, 1929, or its predecessors, 
but it will usually be found that the Articles of Association 
define the rights of personal representatives and lay down 
the course to be taken on transmission. The Articles of 
the particular company may include a clause parallel to 
that in the Companies Clauses Act. 

Also the querist, whilst saying that the company 
registered B as a member without any request from him, 
does not say what was done about the certificate in the 
case to which he refers. Did B return A’s certificate and 
accept a new certificate in his own name? It is probable 
that he did, because if the old certificate was merely en- 
dorsed with a reference to the probate of A’s will, that 
endorsement would have given B’s executor notice of the 
facts. If he did accept a new certificate in his own,name it 
is possible that a request in that sense might be implied 
from his action ; a written request is not essential—though 
it has been laid down in one case that it must be “ distinct 
and intelligent.” 

In the absence of a request from B, or provision in the 
Articles of Association, the company ought not to register 
B as a member, its shareholder remained ‘* A, deceased,” 
who would act by his representative B ; on the death of 
B, his executor on production of the probate of B’s 
will is entitled to deal with the shares standing in his name, 
and also with the shares in relation to which B was 

executor, and the company is under no obligation to en- 
quire as to whether an executor is acting within his powers 
in his dealings with the estate entrusted to him. It does 


not appear, therefore, that anyone has been directly 
damaged by the action of the company’s registrar, even 
if inaccurate, and in the absence of negligence leading to 
damage it is thought that the company would be under 
no liability to A’s legatee. Any claim would lie against 
B’s executor. The point is, however, a legal one on which 
the opinion of the solicitor acting in the matter, who would 
have all the facts before him, should be sought. 
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Redbiews. 


Spicer & Pegler’s Book-keeping and Accounts. 9th 
Edition. Edited by W. W. Bigg, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., 
and H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. London : 
H.F.L. Publishers, Ltd., 19, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
548 pp. Price 20s. net.) 

In the main, this work is compiled in the same form as 
hitherto, but parts of the subject-matter have been recast 
and the whole of the text revised. Partnership and com- 
pany accounts are specially dealt with, as well as total 
accounts and sectional balancing. Chapters are also 
devoted to cost accounts, the double account system, and 
the accounts relating to bankruptcy, liquidation, and 
receiverships. The book is recognised as a standard work 
on the subject. 


Outlines of Book-keeping at grr for Solicitors. 
By H. Basil Sheasby, A.C.A., A.S.A.A. London: 
Witherby & Co., 15, Nicholas Lane, E.C.2. (14 pp. 
Price 1s. net.) 

This pamphlet has been written to afford guidance in 
framing a system of accounts for solicitors which will 
comply with the provisions of the Solicitors Accounts 
Rules, 1935. Rulings and specimen entries are given, 
together with explanations as to balancing and closing 
entries, &c. Two systems are explained, one with the 
object of recording clients’ and office transactions in the 
same books, and the other—a more extensive system— 
by which transactions on behalf of clients are kept in 


separate ledgers. 


Income Tax Practice Exemplified. By J. C. Beauvais, 
A.C.A. London: The Coaching Association, Lid., 3, 
Lawrence Lane, E.C.2. (200 pp. Price 5s. net.) 

This publication takes the form of questions and 
answers, and the author points out that he has not en- 
deavoured to avoid difficulties but to explain them. The 
questions cover a wide range of subjects, including partner- 
ship computations, changes in dates of accounts, obsoles- 
cence claims, hire purchase transactions, income from 
abroad, Dominion Income Tax relief, &c. The answers 
are worked out in full detail, and where necessary are 
supplemented by textual explanations. The subject 
matter is fully indexed. 


English Grammar, Composition & Correspondence. 
5th Edition By M. Pink, M.A., and S. Evelyn 
Thomas. London: The Donnington Press, 40-42, St. 
Peter’s Street, St. Albans. (542 pp. Price 8s. 6d. net.) 

Apart from the treatment of English grammar and 
composition, this book gives an exposition of the principles 
and characteristics of business correspondence with 
numerous examples of letters applicable to commercial 
affairs, including secretarial and bank correspondence, the 
drafting of reports, &c. Examples are also given of précis 
writing. 

The Principles and Arithmetic of Foreign Exchange. 
6th Edition. By S. Evelyn Thomas. London: Mac- 
donald & Evans, 8, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
(790 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

The first part of this work deals with the general 
principles of foreign exchange, the causes of fluctuations 
in exchanges, the balance of trade, and of indebtedness, 
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the London Money Market, the silver exchanges, &c. 
Part II is devoted to the Arithmetic of Foreign Exchange. 
Under this head the author discusses the monetary units 
and systems of the principal countries, methods of ex- 
change dealing, arbitrage, and miscellaneous problems. 
The world crisis of 1931 and the departure of British and 
other countries from the Gold Standard have necessitated 
an extensive revision of the previous edition, so that the 
book has been largely re-written. 


Rationalisation of Offices. By C. Ralph Curtis, M.Sc. 
(Econ.) London : Gee & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 6, Kirby 
Street, E.C.1. (60 pp. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

This booklet deals with office organisation generally 
and especially the use of machines for labour-saving pur- 
poses. The different types of machines are fully described, 
accompanied by illustrations. The publication is well 
worthy of study by anyone interested in the subject. 


West of England District Society. 


DINNER AT BRISTOL. 

A dinner of the West of England District Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors was held at the 
Royal Hotel, Bristol, on October 23rd. 

The PREsIDENT of the District Society, Mr. Sidney 
Foster, was in the chair. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Foster, and the guests included the Lord Mayor of Bristol 
(Councillor F. C. Luke) and the Lady Mayoress, Mr. E. 
Cassleton Elliott (President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors), and Mrs, Cassleton Elliott, 
Sir Thomas Keens, Mr. F. S. Phillpott (Sheriff of Bristol) 
and Mrs. Phillpott, Sir Ernest and Lady Cook, the 
Bishop of Malmesbury, Dr, S. H. Badock (Pro-Chancellor, 
University of Bristol), the Mayor of Bath (Lt.-Col. the 
Hon. H. S. Davey) and the Mayoress of Bath, Alderman 
and Mrs. H. W. Reakes, the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Bridgwater (Alderman and Mrs. C. Bryer), Mr. C. Hartly 
Hodder (President, Bristol Chamber of Commerce), Mr. 
F. Organ (Chairman, Bristol Stock Exchange), Dr. E. W. 
Veale, Mr. J. E. Salter (President of the Bristol Law 
Society), Mr. W. M. Huntley (President, Bath Chamber of 
Commerce), Mr. H.C. Webber (President, Bristol Branch, 
Auctioneers’ Institute), Mr. Josiah Green (Town Clerk of 
Bristol), Mr. H. Wheeler (Official Receiver), and Mr. 
E. ™. Gdwards (Parliamentary Secretary of the Society 
of Lucorporated Accountants and Auditors). 

Sim Tuomas Krens, F.S.A.A., submitting the toast of 
“The Lord Mayor and the City and County of Bristol,” 
spoke of the enormous obligation that all owed to the men 
and women who lived laborious days in the civic service 
of their fellows. He spoke of the singleness of aim which 
had distinguished the Lord Mayor’s year of office. Pro- 
fessional accountants were not remarkable for civic ser- 
vice, but Bristol Corporation had at least one member 
of the Incorporated Accountants’ Society in their old 
friend, Mr. Webber, who represented the same ward as 
the Lord Mayor. (Applause.) They were proud also that 
the Lord Mayor designate of London, Sir Stephen Killik, 
was a Fellow of their Society, and President of the London 
Students’ Society. Speaking of Bristol, Sir Thomas 
described it as a city of great antiquity, but alive and 
bursting with activity ; its people alive and virile. Econo- 
mists agreed that the principal requisites of success in 
any country were a temperate climate, a coast line with 
good harbours, transport facilities, and good accessibility 
to such harbours, and above all, an industrious and in- 
telligent people. The economist who penned that para- 
graph must have had Bristol in mind. 

The Lorp Mayor or BrisTo., responding, said he was 
proud that during his year of office, Bristol, like the rest 


of the country, had made some headway. They were on 
the upward path, and accountants, intimately concerned 
as they were with the financial administration of the 
country, were in a position to say to what extent the 
improvement was re-acting on the life of the common 
people, for he thought the country was making headway 
towards a more prosperous future. As an old civil servant, 
he could pay tribute to the fine system of accountancy in this 
country. In regard to local government, he had been 
urging the City’s business men to take their sharé in it. 
The time given was well repaid in satisfaction. He had 
been exceedingly glad to be associated in that work with 
their friend, Mr. F. A. Webber, whose understanding of 
figures had been of great assistance to them. (Cheers). 
Dr. S. H. Bavock, (Pro-Chancellor, University of Bristol), 
proposing “* The Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors,” said the accountant to-day played an 
ever increasingly important part in the life of this country. 
The prosperity of the country was largely bound up in 
the subject of confidence, and it was the fact that we had 
in this country such a high standard of accountancy and 
public probity that England was to-day enjoying the 
proud position that she held, and was reckoned the safest 
country in which to put money. There was a great ex- 
tension of public companies, and that made the position 
of the accountant vastly important in that the vast 
majority of shareholders knew nothing about the business 
in which they had invested their money, except what the 
directors chose to tell them, or what the accountant could 
reveal. Their Society set up a standard of ability and 
probity, and their examination papers showed the breadth 
of knowledge required by them. A difficulty that arose 
was that accountants had gone so far up the ladder that 
they were speaking a different language from those on the 
lower steps. It was astonishing how few people knew 
what to look for in a prospectus, or balance sheet, and how 
easily the public were misled. He thought the Incorporated 
Accountants might usefully consider whether they could 
adjust their language to convey to ignorant people a little 
more knowledge than their present reports did. He thought 
the gap between the knowledge of the profession and the 
ignorance of the public might be met partly by increasing 
the education of the public. He did not know whether 
accountancy was taught in our public schools, but it 
might be a great advantage if our boys spent a little less 
time in abstruse higher mathematics, and a little more on 
accountancy. If parents had doubts as to what to do with 
their boys, they could not do better than put them into 
an accountant’s office for two or three years. Even if they 
did not follow the profession, they would be more valuable 
when they came out. Alluding to criticisms arising over 
disturbing happenings in the world of finance, Dr. Badock 
suggested that the quality of company directors should 
be improved. He sincerely believed that at least one 
accountant on any board could pull his weight, and might 
be exceedingly useful to the shareholders. He appealed 
for simpler terminology in balance sheets, so that much 
which was hidden to the layman in the statements set 
out might be made manifest. He suggested that means 
ought to be found whereby auditors should disclose any- 
thing they thought the public ought to know. They ought 
also to have many more accountants in the House of 
Commons. There were plenty of lawyers there, but he 
did not think there could be many accountants, because, 
apparently without much grumbling, we were still spend- 
ing 80 millions of the capital of the country as income. 
If there had been more accountants in the House of 
Commons, he did not think it would have been possible 
for the Income Tax Bill to become an Act before anyone 
discovered that meant an extra year’s super-tax on a 
large portion of the community. 
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Mr. E. CASSLETON ELLIoTT (the President of the Society) 

responding, expressed thanks to the Lord Mayor for 

Bristol’s hospitality. He paid tribute also to the District 

President and Secretary for their work. Replying to 

Dr. Badock, he said so far as taxation was concerned, the 

accountants tried to hold the balance even between their 

clients who paid them and for whom they acted, and the 

Inland Revenue, who trusted them. There was not the 

slightest doubt that the reason why taxation had done so 

well in’ this country was because of the confidence of the 

Inland Revenue in the accountants to do that which was 

right, and the confidence of the client that the accountant 

‘would get all relief to which he was legally entitled. 

‘When Mr. Winston Churchill was looking about to increase 

his Budget, he tumbled on this : that when a man died, 

‘super-tax ceased. To put that right in his own way, he 

arranged that a man should be liable for sur-tax after his 

death, thereby increasing his budget at a stroke of the 

pen. Accountants saw the point and put in their protest, 

but there were not many accountants in the House of 
Commons so their protest was unavailing. So far as 
terminology in accountancy was concerned, it was a 
difficult question. They were brought up in a certain 
school, but they did try when making reports to deal 
with them in a narrative form, making them as simple as 
possible, assuming that the public were entirely ignorant 
of debits and credits, and giving the result in simple 
language. He thought the more they, as accountants, 
practised that, the better it would be for their clients and the 
public. One of the troubles they were faced with was that 
they were so restricted by various Acts of Parliament in 
regard to company law and the like which they had to follow. 
He advised the public when studying a prospectus always 
to look at the small print in the body of the matter, which 
contained particulars as to what the vendors were really 
getting out of the company, and how much the public 
was going to pay. He hoped that we in this country had 
learned so that we should not have again the same troubles 
that arose from the flotations of 1928. The public should 
be more selective in its investments, and should not merely 
take what the newspapers said about prospectuses. 
Financial editors might think they knew all about it, but 
the press published the advertisement, and unless they 
‘were in a very strong position, they could not very well 
damage the prospectus. He went on to say that mention 
had been made of the more difficult examinations account- 
ant students were now asked to pass. It was so, and 
they were agreed that accountancy was now wider in its 
scope. The Society felt that its annual conferences were 
not doing all that might be done for the younger students 
and accountants. They therefore held a Conference at 
Cambridge, at which 150 young Incorporated Account- 
ants attended. That conference was an immediate 
success, and they had been asked to hold more conferences 
of a similar character. Alluding to Dr. Badock’s suggestion 
that young men could never do harm by going into an 
accountant’s office for two or three years, he said if they 
did not qualify, they would gain knowledge which would 
be invaluable to them, and serve them in good stead 
throughout their business career, whatever that might be. 
(Applause). 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the toast of “‘ The Guests ” 
in an apt and witty speech, and gave Mr. Webber credit 
for the success of the evening. He concluded by welcoming 
the guests and said that he felt it a privilege, on behalf of 
the Society, to have them present. 

The BisHop oF MALMEsBuRY, in reply, said that the 
accountancy profession had reason to feel proud of the 
friends and guests they had around them, as they in- 
cluded representatives of three of the oldest boroughs 
in the West Country next to Bristol. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1934. 
Nov. Ist. 


Nov. 2nd. 


Nov. 5th. 


Nov. 6th. 


Nov. 7th. 


Nov. 8th. 


Nov. 9th. 


Nov. 13th. 


Burnley and District Students’ Section. At 
Burnley, at 7.30 p.m. Debate. 

Manchester District Society. At Man- 
chester, at 6.15 p.m. Lecture by Dr. K. G. 
Fenelon on ‘Some Problems of Industrial 
Administration.” 

North Staffordshire District Society. At 
Hanley, at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. 
Archibald Crawford, K.C., on ‘* Realities of 
Industrial Planning and Price-fixing.” 

Leicester District Society. At Northamp- 
ton, at 6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. S. Shaw, 
LL.B., on ‘“* Some Points of Local Govern- 
ment Law.” 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne District Society. At 
Middlesbrough, at 7 p.m. Lecture by Mr. 
R. M. Beckwith on “‘ Executorship Law.” 

West of England District Society. At 
Bristol, at 6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. E. W. W. 
Veale, LL.D., on ‘The Remedies of a 
Debenture Holder.” 

Devon and Cornwall District Society. 
At Plymouth, at 6.30 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. R. W. G. Taper, A.S.A.A., on 
“The Accountant in Municipal Service.” 

Leicester District Society. At Leicester, 
at 6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. S. Shaw, LL.B.. 
on “Some Points of Local Government Law.” 

Liverpool District Society. At Liverpool, 
at 6.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Charles M. 
Dolby, F.S.A.A., on “* The Internal Organisa- 
tion of an Accountant’s Office.” 

Yorkshire District Society. At Leeds, at 
6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Percy H. Walker, 
F.S.A.A., on ‘‘ Co-partnership and Profit- 
sharing.” 

London and District Society. At Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, at 6 p.m. 
Lecture by Mr. Harold Macmillan, M.P., on 
** Reconstruction.” 

South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. At Cardiff. Lecture by Mr. John 
Owen, M.A., on “ Fraud in Accounts.” 

Birmingham District Society. At Birming- 
ham. Luncheon to Sir Thomas Keens, 
F.S.A.A. 

Bradford District Society. Joint Debate 
with Sheffield District Society. ° 

Liverpool District Society. At Chester. 
at 6.45 p.m. Lecture by Mr. J. Boucher. 
F.S.A.A., on ‘‘ Municipal Accounts.” 

Manchester District Society. At Man- 
chester, at 6.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. 
R. W. L. Clench, F.S.A.A., F.C.A., on 
** Arbitration.” 

Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln District 
Society. At Nottingham, at 6.30 p.m. 
Lecture by Mr. W. Bertram Nelson, F.S.A.A.. 
on “The Statistical Interpretation of 
Accounts.” 

Liverpool District Society. At Liverpool. 
at 6.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Richard A. 
Witty, F.S.A.A., on “Training for the 
Accountancy Profession.” 
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Nov. 13th. 


Nov. 14th. 


Nov. 15th. 


Nov. 16th. 


Nov. 19th. 


Nov. 20th. 


Nov. 21st. 


Nov. 22nd. 


Nov. 23rd. 


Nov. 26th. 


London Students’ Society. At Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, at 6.15 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. R. C. Essenhigh, M.P., on “ The 
Agricultural Marketing Act and the Orders 
Made Thereunder.” 

North Lancashire District Society. At 
Preston, at 7.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. R. F. 
Cartwright on ‘“‘ Contracts.” 

Birmingham District Society. At Birming- 
ham. Lecture by Mr. H. C. Wallond, 
A.S.A.A., on “‘ Local Rates—the basis upon 
which the money is collected and how it is 
spent.” 

Manchester District Society. At Manches- 
ter, at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. R. Dubb 
on “ The Ethics of Credit Trading.” 

Swansea and South West Wales District 
Society. At Swansea. Group Discussion 
on “‘ A Balance Sheet of a Limited Liability 
Company.” Leader: Mr. A, E. Goskar, 
F.S.A.A. 

Bradford and District Society. At Brad- 
ford. Lecture by Mr. D. E. Stuart on 
** Mechanical Accounting.” 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Distriet Society. At 
Newcastle. Annual Dinner at Royal Station 
Hotel. 

Dublin Students’ Society. At Dublin, at 
6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. A. Kenny, 
F.S.A.A., on ‘The Formation of Com- 
panies.” 

West of England District Society. At 
Bristol, at 6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. R. 
Glynne Williams, A.C.A., on “* Estate Duty 
and Corrective Accounts.” 


London Students’ Society. At Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, at 6.15 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. J. H. Ellison on “ Appeal Func- 
tions of the Special Commissioners of 
Income Tax.” 

Yorkshire District Society. At Leeds, at 
6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Wilfred Dargue, 
A.C.A., on “ Practical Points on Income 
7" 

Leicester District Society. At Leicester, at 
6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. B. B. Benas, B.A., 
LL.B., on “ The Duties and Liabilities of 
Executors.” 

Birmingham District Society. At Birming- 
ham. Lecture by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A., 
on “ Auditing the Accounts of a Modern 
Company.” 

Liverpool District Society. At Liverpool, 
at 8 p.m. Annual Dance of Students’ 
Section. 

Manchester and District Society. At Man- 
chester, at 6.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. H. 
Stalker, A.S.A.A., on ‘* Process Costs.” 

East Anglian District Society. At Norwich. 
Annual Dinner. 

North Staffordshire District Society. At 
Hanley, at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. 
J. R. W. Alexander, M.A., LL.B., on 
** Arbitrations.” 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne District Society. At 
Middlesbrough, at 7 p.m. Lecture by Mr. 
R. M. Beckwith on “ Executorship Law.” 


Nov. 27th. London Students’ Society. At Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, at 6.15 p.m. Prize 
Essay Competition on “‘ Test Methods in 
Auditing.” Reading of Papers by Mr. H. 
Owen Fowler and Mr. C. Waller. 

Birmingham and District Society. At Bir- 
mingham. Demonstration of Accounting 
Machines by Burroughs Adding Machines 
Limited. 

Liverpool District Society. At Liverpool, at 
6.15 p.m. Joint Debate with Liverpool 
Chartered Accountants’ Students’ Associa- 
tion. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne District Society. At 
Newcastle. Lecture by Mr. T. R. G. 
Rowland, F.S.A.A., on ‘Problems of 
Practice.” 


South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. At Cardiff. Lecture by Mr. H. 
Meanock on “ Principles and Practice of 
Insurance.” 

Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln District 
Society. At Nottingham, at 6.30 p.m. 
Lecture by Sir Thomas Keens, F.S.A.A., on 
“* Staff Training and Professional Etiquette.” 


Nov. 29th. 


Nov. 30th. 


District Societies of Pncorporated 
Accountants. 


LONDON. 
Syllabus, 1934-35. 


Oct. 9th. Luncheon at the Hotel Victoria, North- 
umberland Avenue, London, W.C., at 1 p.m. 
Principal guest, Sir Thomas Keens, D.L. 

Nov. 7th. ‘“ Reconstruction,” by Mr. Harold Mac- 
millan, M.P., at 6 p.m. 

Dec. 7th. Reception and Dance, at 8.30 p.m. 


Jan. 28rd. The District Society will entertain the Right 
Hon. Sir William Jowitt, K.C., to Dinner. 

Feb. Ist. Reception and Dance, at 8.30 p.m. 

Feb. 19th. ‘“* The Work of Chambers of Commerce,” by 
Mr. R. B. Dunwoody, C.B.E., Secretary of the 
Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce,” at 6 p.m. 

Meetings are held at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
unless otherwise stated. 


BELFAST. 

At a meeting of the Incorporated Accountants’ Belfast 
and District Society on October 5th, Mr. E. Westby- 
Nunn, B.A., LL.B., delivered an address on ** The Ac- 
counting Provisions of the Companies Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1932.” Mr. R. Bell, President of the District 
Society, presided. 

The Lecturer said that the accounting provisions of the 
Act were identical with those of the English Companies 
Act of 1929. They were intended to secure that the public 
and prospective creditors, as well as shareholders, should 
have information which would enable them to judge the 
stability or otherwise of companies. A person obtaining 
a balance sheet could, by deducting the secured liabilities 
from the assets, ascertain roughly how much was likely 
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to be available for unsecured creditors in a winding-up. 
A vote of thanks to Mr. Westby-Nunn was proposed by 
Mr. Robert Bell and seconded by Mr. D. T. Boyd. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Am enjoyable visit was made to the works of Cadbury 
Brothers, Limited, by the Liverpool and Birmingham 
District Societies on October 12th. A party of 100 made 
an interesting tour of the Bournville factory, and the 
methods of production were inspected. The directors 


_ entertained the party to tea, and subsequently Mr. C. 


LeFevre, A.S.A.A., the assistant chief accountant, gave 
an explanatory address on the methods of accounting. 
At 6.15 p.m. a debate took place, “‘ That the creation of 
secret reserves is inevitably detrimental to the investing 
public and to the community.”” The motion was sup- 
ported by three members of the Birmingham Society, and 
the negative was argued by three members of the Liverpool 
Society. A very instructive discussion followed, which 
was summed up by the chairman, Mr. E. W. Salt, M.P. 
Apparently the word “inevitably” did not meet with 
approval, and the motion was defeated by a substantial 
majority. The members of the Committee of the Liver- 
pool Society were entertained to dinner at the Queen’s 
Hotel. 
EAST ANGLIA. 

By courtesy of the directors of Howlett & White, 
Limited, shoe manufacturers, the members of the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ District Society of East Anglia 
were afforded an opportunity of visiting the works at St. 
George’s Plain, Norwich, on October 18th. They were 
welcomed by Mr. E. A. Parker, A.C.W.A., works director, 
and Mr. Wilfred Robinson, A.S.A.A., secretary, who 
expressed the pleasure of the directors in granting facilities 
to Incorporated Accountants to study the processes of 
manufacture and the method of costing the product. 
Mr. Parker briefly outlined the methods of production, 
and conducted parties then made a tour of the factory. 
After tea, Mr. Parker gave an interesting and instructive 
address upon costing methods adopted by the company. 

The President (Mr. H. P. Gowen, F.S.A.A.) expressed 
the thanks of the members to Sir Ernest White for per- 
mitting them to spend such an enjoyable afternoon. He 
congratulated the company upon the happy spirit which 
appeared to exist in the workrooms. 

Sir Ernest, in acknowledgment, said that he was happy 
to be able to afford an opportunity for Incorporated 
Accountants to study a section of the branch of industry 
in which he was interested. He was convinced that 
accountants were more necessary than ever in assisting 
industry engaged in the competitive markets of to-day, 
when accurate costing meant so much to employer and 
employee alike. 

Mr. Gowen also expressed thanks to Mr. Parker for his 
address. 


MANCHESTER. 
Syllabus of Meetings, 1934-35. 
1934. 
Oct. 12th. Students’ Meeting : Mock Shareholders’ 


Meeting. 

Oct. 25th. 7 p.m. Students’ Meeting: ‘‘ Examination 
Points in Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. 
William Pickles, F.C.A., A.S.A.A. Chairman : 
Mr. Halvor Piggott, F.S.A.A. 

Nov. 2nd. “‘Some Problems of Industrial Administra- 
tion,” by Dr. K. G. Fenelon, Director, De- 


partment of Industrial Administration, College 
ef Technology, Manchester. 

Nov. 9th. ‘‘ Arbitration,” by Mr. R. W. L. Clench, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

Nov. 14th. 6.30 p.m.: Joint Meeting with Manchester 
and District Branch of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries, in the Chartered Accountants’ 
Hall, Spring Gardens. ‘Ethics of Credit 
Trading,” by Mr. R. Dunn, Chairman, 
National Instalment Services, Limited. 

Nov. 23rd. ‘“‘ Process Costs,” by Mr. W. H. Stalker, 
A.S.A.A., President, Newcastle-on-Tyne Dis- 
trict Society. 

Ist. Members and Students’ Annual Dance in the 
Great Hall of the College of Technology. 

7th. Students’ Meeting : “* Auditors and Their 
Responsibilities,” by Mr. W. Norman Bubb. 
F.S.A.A. Chairman : Mr. William A. Nixon, 
F.S.A.A. 

Dec. 14th. Students’ Meeting : “‘ Receiverships,” by Mr. 

E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B. Chairman : 
Mr. Joseph Turner, F.S.A.A. 


z 


z 


1935. 

Jan. 18th. ‘‘ Reflections upon Advocacy,” by Mr. Edgar 
Lustgarten, Barrister-at-Law. 

Jan. 22nd. Students’ Meeting : “*‘ Some Points in the Law 
of Sale of Goods,” by Mr. H. Burton, B.A.. 
Barrister-at-Law. Chairman: Mr. Henry 
Smith, F.S.A.A. 

Feb. Ist. ‘“*Some Bankruptcy Points,” by Mr. L. A. 
West, Senior Official Receiver. 

Feb. - 8th. (Provisional): Joint Meeting with the Man- 
chester Centre of the Association of H.M. 
Inspectors of Taxes. Mock Income Tax 
Appeals. 

Feb. 15th. “*‘ General Talk on Income Tax,” by Mr. J. 
Ford, Inspector of Taxes. 

Feb. 22nd. Students’ Meeting: “‘ Legal Avoidance of 
Tax,” by Mr. J. Wood, A.C.A. Chairman : 
Mr. J. A. Hulme, F.S.A.A. 


Mar. Ist. Annual Dinner of the Society at the Midland 
Hotel. : 

Mar. 8th. Students’ Meeting: Debate. Joint Meeting 
with the Institute of Cost and Works Account- 
ants (Students’ Section of the Manchester 
Branch). 

Mar. 22nd. Students’ Annual Meeting, followed by Mock 
Arbitration. 

April or May : 49th Annual Meeting of the Society. 

Except where otherwise indicated, meetings will be held 
in the Lecture Room (2nd floor) of the Central Library, 

St. Peter’s Square, Manchester, at 6.15 p.m, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Syllabus of Lectures 1934-35. 

Leetures and meetings will be held at the Society’s 
Lecture Room, 15, Grainger Street West, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (unless otherwise stated). 

1934. 


Oet. 2nd. Formal Induction of President. At Douglas 
Hotel. 

Oct. 26th. ‘“* Banking,” by Mr. G. H. Mouat, Lloyds 
Bank Limited. 


Nov. 16th. Annual Dinner. At Royal Station Hotel. 
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Nov. 27th. ‘‘ Problems of Practice ” 
qualified members), by Mr. T. R. G. 
Rowland, F.S.A.A. 

“* Practical Hints for Accountancy Stu- 
dents,” by Mr. W. H. Stalker, A.S.A.A. 
Mock Income Tax Appeal. 


Dee. 4th. 


Dec. 13th. 

1935. 

Jan. 22nd. “History and Administration of Income 
Tax,” by Lt.-Col. B. Peatfield, Clerk to 
Commissioners. 


Jan. 29th. ‘* The Stock Exchange,” by Mr. M. J. Mail. 

Feb. 18th. ‘‘ Costing,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.S.A.A., 
F.C.A. 

Feb. 20th. Subject to be arranged. Debate at New- 


castle, with Middlesbrough members. 
Feb. Visit to New County Hall (to be arranged). 


Mar. Ist. ‘ Municipal Finance, a Hotchpot,” by Mr. 
R. D. Lambert, F.S.A.A., Borough Trea- 
surer, West Hartlepool. 

Mar. 14th. ‘* Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. 


Wilson, F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 


MIDDLESBROUGH AREA. 


Lectures to be held at Hinton’s Café, Corporation 
Road, Middlesbrough, at 7 p.m. 


1934. 

Oct. 15th. ‘ Executorship Law,” by Mr. R. M. Beck- 
with, Solicitor. 

Nov. 5th. ‘“‘ Executorship Law,” by Mr. R. M. Beck- 
with, Solicitor. 

Nov. 26th. ‘ Executorship Law,” by Mr. R. M. Beck- 
with, Solicitor. 

Dec. 3rd. ‘“‘ That the present Examination System is 


Unfair.”” Debate with Newcastle members, 
at Middlesbrough. 


SUNDERLAND AREA. 
Lectures to be held at North of England Café, Fawcett 
Street, Sunderland, at 7.15 p.m. 


1934. 

Oct. 28rd. ‘‘ An Outline of the Law of Contract,” by 
Mr. W. A. Ellis, Solicitor. 

1935. 

Mar. 26th. ‘‘ Main Points Arising under Schedule D,” 


by Mr. W. P. Sawyer, Inspector of Taxes, 
Sunderland. 


NORTH LANCASHIRE, 
(BurRNLEY AND District STuDENTs’ Socrety.> 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1934-35. 

1934. 

Oct. 4th. ‘Some Comments on Final Accounts,” by 
Mr. N. Broadbent, F.S.A.A. 

Nov. Ist. Debate. 

Dec. 6th.“ Review of Municipal Activities in their 
relation to Finance,” by Mr. J. Campbell, 
F.S.A.A. (Borough Treasurer of Accrington). 

1935. ‘ 

Jan. 8rd. Students’ Lecturettes. 

Feb. 7th. ‘My Experiences at the May Intermediate 
Examination,” by Mr. Norman Ratcliffe. 

Mar. 7th. “Some Impressionable Occasions,” by Mr. Tom 
Sharratt. 

The meetings will be held at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Burnley, at 7.30 p.m. Members have the privilege of 
introducing friends who are interested in the subjects 
named in the syllabus. 


(meeting for 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The opening sessions of the South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire District Society and the South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire Branch of the Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries took the form of a joint meeting at the Town Hall, 
Newport, on October 11th. The chair was occupied by 
Councillor Leveson, who deputised for the Mayor of 
Newport. 

Mr. F. J. Alban, C.B.E., F.S.A.A., gave an address on 
“Some Taxation and Rating Problems.” Comparing 
1913-14 with 1933-34, he said that Imperial taxation 
(United Kingdom) had increased from £163 millions to 
£709 millions, and the local rates raised in England and 
Wales from £71 millions to £148 millions. While every 
local Councillor took the view that rate burdens ought to 
be borne by national taxation, every Government—every 
session—passed new legislation for administration at the 
expense of the ratepayers. And every ratepayer was a 
taxpayer—direct or indirect. Statistics were quoted of 
the various items of Imperial taxation, and the virtues 
and defects of direct and indirect taxation were reviewed. 
Some 60 per cent. of the local rates was applied towards 
semi-national services. Rates, either directly or indirectly 
in the form of rent, must be paid by even the poorest 
section of the community. They were thus exceptionally 
regressive, and they took no account of the principle that 
taxation should not be imposed upon any whose means 
were not adequate to maintain a certain minimum standard 
of living. 

The effects of the death duties were discussed. Dealing 
with the contention that death duties ought to be directly 
applied in reduction of the National Debt, the Lecturer 
quoted the view of the Colwyn Committee that “ although 
the duty came out of the capital of individual estates, it 
was provided out of the national income no less than the 
income tax.” 

Income tax was most scientifically graduated ; in com- 
parison, the assessment for local rates was very crudely 
calculated. Rates were the only form of public liability 
which took no account of the debtor’s ability to pay. 
The failure of the original theory that rates should be 
based on “ ability to pay ” was the fundamental reason 

why there was less equality of sacrifice on the part of 
ratepayers than taxpayers. In view of the varying rent 
levels throughout the country, the rent standard, and the 
rateable value of which rent was the basis, needed to be 
regarded with caution. 


There was in 1934 some £274 millions of rateable value 
upon which taxation in the form of local rates could be 
levied. The possibilities of growth in this rateable value 
were obviously limited, having regard to the de-rating 
already achieved, and the further de-rating of hospitals, 
publicly-owned utility undertakings, &c., promised or 
threatened by political parties. Moreover, the £274 
millions of rateable value was not, like the taxable income 
for income tax, a uniform and consistent unit for taxation 
purposes, but was divided into 1,800 rating areas—some 
very rich and some very poor, with rates varying from 5s. 
to 27s. 6d. in the £. 


Over thirty years ago the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation agreed that in general the funds to pay for 
national services should be raised according to “‘ ability 
to pay,” and that taxes were raised more in accordance 
with this principie than rates. Hence the ideal arrange- 
ment from the point of view of equity of contribution 
would be for the whole cost to be borne by the State. 
But this would necessarily involve the transfer to the 
State of the responsibility for administration, and such a 


course was felt to be impracticable. 
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Nevertheless, since Parliament had deliberately, by 
de-rating, narrowed the basis upon which rates could be 
levied, and taken for the National Exchequer revenues 
which had been or might have been available to local 
authorities, the Lecturer forecasted that—particularly in 
the highly rated areas—further contributions would 
require to be made from national funds towards expendi- 
ture on national or semi-national services administered 
locally. 

In conclusion, Mr. Alban said that our local governing 
bodies received widespread criticism and very little 
encouragement or thanks. It was important that pro- 
fessional bodies in close touch with industry and com- 
merce, like the Chartered Institute of Secretaries and the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, should 
understand the fundamental reasons for the high rates 
which obtained in certain areas. 


(CarpIFF AND District SruDENTS’ SECTION.) 


The session 1934-35 opened on October 18th with a 
lecture by Mr. Tudor Davies, F.S.A.A., the President of 
the District Society. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Noel Cliffe, A.S.A.A. 

Mr. Davies took as his subject ‘“‘ The Responsibilities 
of Accountants.” He commenced by dealing with the 
early history of the profession and reminded the members 
that it was in being some 300 years ago. He dealt at 
considerable length with the general principles of account- 
ants’ responsibilities, and in particular with their position 
in relation to income tax and matters covered by the 
Companies Act, 1929. He was of opinion that it was 
always desirable for the principal personally to interview 
all clients. The day was past when the accountant was 
regarded as merely a man of figures and a book-keeper ; 
he now occupied an important place in the financial and 
business life of the country, and that position carried with 
it important responsibilities. After an interesting dis- 
cussion Mr. Davies was accorded a hearty vote of thanks, 
proposed by Mr. R. R. Davies, A.S.A.A. In submitting 
the resolution, Mr. R. R. Davies said that the President 
had always been a keen supporter of all students’ activi- 
ties, and could be assured of every support from the 
students’ section during his year of office. He had 
brought forward many helpful and important points in 
the course of his address. 


SWANSEA AND SOUTH-WEST WALES. 
Syllabus of Lectures 1934-35. 
1934. 

Oct. 10th. ‘Securities,’ by Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.A., B.Sc. 
Chairman : Mr. T. O. Morgan, A.S.A.A. 

Nov. 14th. Group Discussion: “‘ A Balance Sheet of a 
Limited Liability Company.” Leader: Mr. 
A. E. Goskar, F.S.A.A. 

Dec. 12th. “‘ The Douglas Credit System through an 
Accountant’s Eyes,” by Mr. Percy H. Walker, 
F.S.A.A. Chairman : Mr. H. Dixon Williams, 
F.S.A.A. 

1935. 

Jan. 9th. ‘*‘ Payment of Dividends out of Capital,” by 
Mr. D. Gethin Williams, LL.B. . Chairman : 
Mr. A. W. Sleeman, A.S.A.A. 

Jan. 17th. Joint Meeting with Incorporated Account- 
ants’ District Society of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire at Bridgend. ‘‘ Local Income 
Tax,” by Mr. John Allcock, O.B.E., F.S.A.A. 

Feb. 13th. Joint Meeting with Institute of Cost and 

Works Accountants : “‘ Standard Costs,” by 


Mr. W. H. Stalker, F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. 

G. Glanville Mullens, M.C., F.S.A.A. 

Mar. 13th. ‘*‘ The Statement of Affairs,” by Mr. W. F. 
Cresswell, Official Receiver in Bankruptcy, 
Swansea. Chairman: Mr. F. Jennings, 
F.S.A.A. 

April 10th. ‘* Credit and Crisis,” by Mr. P. S. Thomas, 

M.A., Swansea University. Chairman: Mr. 

D. J. Charles, B.A., A.S.A.A. 


WEST OF ENGLAND. 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1934-35. 
At the Royal Hotel, Bristol, at 6 p.m. 
1934. ; 

Nov. 5th. ‘*‘ The Remedies of a Debenture Holder,” by 
Mr. E. W. W. Veale, LL.D. Chairman : 
Mr. Sidney Foster, F.S.A.A. 

Nov. 19th. ‘‘ Estate Duty and Corrective Accounts,” by 
Mr. R. Glynne Williams, A.C.A. Chairman : 
Mr. F. P. Leach, F.S.A.A. 

Dec. 3rd. ‘“ Arbitrations and Awards,” by Mr. O. 
Griffiths, M.A., LL.B. Chairman: Mr. G. J. 
Barron Curtis, F.S.A.A. 

1935. 

Jan. 7th. ‘“ Income Tax—Back Duty,” by Mr. H. A. R. 
J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. 
C. W. Clark, F.S.A.A. 

Jan. 21st. ‘* The Duties and Responsibilities of Audi- 
tors,” by Mr. C. A. Sales, LL.B., F.S.A.A. 
Chairman: Mr. H. O. Johnson, F.S.A.A. 

Feb. 11th. ‘“* The Economics of Costing,” by Mr. W. H. 
Stalker, A.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. Sidney 
Foster, F.S.A.A. 

At the Guildhall, Gloucester, at 5.45 p.m. 
1934. 

Dec. 4th. “ Arbitrations and Awards,” by Mr. O. 
Griffiths, M.A., LL.B. Chairman: Mr. D. G. 
Price, F.S.A.A. 


1935. 
Jan. 22nd. *“* The Duties and Responsibilities of Audi- 
tors,” by Mr. C. A. Sales, LL.B., F.S.A.A. 
Chairman : Mr. J. S. Dudbridge, J.P., F.S.A.A. 
Feb. 12th. ‘“‘ The Economics of Costing,” by Mr. W. H. 
Stalker, A.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. S. Dud- 
bridge, F.S.A.A. 


SCOTTISH BRANCH STUDENTS’ 
SOCIETIES. 
Joint Meeting of Glasgow and Edinburgh Societies. 


A joint meeting of the Glasgow and Edinburgh Students’ 
Societies was held in Glasgow on October 19th, at which 
prizes were presented to the two Scottish candidates who 
had been awarded Honours at the May examinations. Mr. J. 
Stewart Seggie, F.S.A.A., President of the Scottish Branch, 
presided over a large attendance. 

Mr. Seggie said the primary object of the meeting 
was to give recognition to, and show their appreciation of, 
those candidates at the recent examination who took 
honours, but before presenting to them the prizes from the 
Davidson Hall Fund he would like for a few minutes to 
deal with the subject of ‘‘ Accountants as Administrators.” 


He said that at the present time it was increasingly neces- 
sary to appreciate the distinction between “* accounting,” 
i.e., the art of recording, and “* accountancy,” the science 
of accounting. It was not long since the civic heads of 
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London, Edinburgh and Glasgow were chosen from the 
ranks of accountants, and only recently Sir Stephen H. M. 
Killik,amemberof the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors, was selected to be Lord Mayor of London. 
This was a recognition that accountants were well qualified 
to act as the principal administrators of civic affairs. 
Too much attention had in the past been given to account- 
ing or the art of record keeping, as, for example, in the 
mechanisation of record-keeping, and too little to account- 
ancy. Much energy had been spent in criticising the 
balance sheets of companies and the relationship of the 
balance sheet to the profit and loss account, but too little 
attention had been paid to the gathering together of statis- 
tics from these two statements to come to a conclusion from 
an economic standpoint. In the broad economic sense 
the total assets in a business represented the economic 
capital of the business apart altogether from the proprie- 
tor’s capital, which was invariably shown in the balance 
sheet and represented assets minus liabilities. Could, 
then, the wealth, in the economic sense, or a community 
be ascertained by collating the balance sheets of the indi- 
viduals in the community at the present time? The 
answer was ‘“* No,” because there was no scientific basis 
laid down for setting out the economic capital in a balance 
sheet and there had never been demanded any return of 
such figures. Again, if the profit and loss accounts were 
collated, they would not show for a community the total 
wages, productive and otherwise, spent by industries, 
because each profit and loss account was not so exhaust- 
ively and extensively prepared as from the economic 
standpoint it should be. There was no scientific basis of 
statement and the expenditure was shown from the 
Income Tax authorities’ standpoint or from a costing 
standpoint. Here, then, was a field of research for a 
scientific accountant, to discover the best form for profit 
and loss accounts and balance sheets to satisfy all con- 
cerned. 

Accountancy included not only accounting but finance 
in its broadest sense and it therefore contained the essence 
of the best possible administration. Finance included, 
as an expert recently said, “‘ the handling of money or 
credit by the intelligent use of reliable figures.” It 
included necessarily a knowledge of accounts and the use 
of figures which would reveal and not conceal the true 
facts. Banking principles came under finance and bank- 
ing had been termed the handmaid of trade and com- 
merce. An expert the other day ventured to suggest 
that a grasp of sound financial principles was compara- 
tively rare among those entrusted with industrial ad- 
ministration, and was probably not very widely diffused 
among those who were admitted into the important 
spheres where policy is decided (represented largely by 
boards of directors of limited companies). That state- 
ment was a very bold one but probably contained a great 
deal of truth.. Within the last twenty years the money 
sense in administration had come to be recognised as a very 
essential factor. The good administrator should have 
before him a distinct goal when dealing with statistics and 
figures, and the arrangement of these figures should be 
such as would meet even the needs of the economists in 
any field of investigation they might be engaged upon. It 
was only necessary to look at America and observe how 
blindly several schemes dealing with finance were put in 
force to see what would happen without the real science 
of accountancy being applied to the proposals at the 
initial stages. 

Administration in its broad sense included the initia- 
tion, the execution, and the financing of schemes and 
projects. The subject of administration had also been 
recognised as a university subject capable of being grasped 
in its broad fundamentals, but the practical application of 


the fundamentals required more consideration than had 
hitherto been given to it. There was, for example, the 
absolute necessity for team work in good administration. 
It was very refreshing to read in the Press recently reports 
on suggested schemes by public officials where the modern 
administrator had brought to bear on the question the 
minds of all the experts. It had been stated that as a 
nation we were proverbially suspicious of experts, but the 
experts were an absolute necessity and should be brought 
into any Scheme at the proper time. The experience of 
recent years showed that it was necessary to develop more, 
not less, of the money sense in administration, and there 
the accountant could be of inestimable service. Adminis- 
tration must include accounting, as all schemes put in 
yaotion involved the consideration of financial problems 
based on statistical and accounting data. In text-books 
** accounting ’’ was usually described as “* applied mathe- 
matics,” but it was equally true that the science of 
accountancy was a branch of applied economics. Ac- 
counting was the means of comparing anticipated with 
actual results, and the good administrator should be alive 
to the benefit of such comparisons. In large commercial 
concerns the accountant devised the system of cost records 
and in doing so he had to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the various stages in production. The 
results obtained from recording the costs were of vital 
importance to the management or administration, and, 
consequently, the management looked to accounting as a 
factor in the conduct of the business. Administrative 
officials should, therefore, if they did not themselves 
possess an accounting mind (not necessarily an accounting 
qualification) draw freely on the accounting experts. 
Accountancy was not merely record or account keeping. 
It included the faculty of applying the results of the 
record keeping to constructive policy and the ability at the 
outset to decide what data would ultimately be required. 
Accountancy was a very active player in the administra- 
tive team in the sense of pointing to economies and other 
wise supplying statistical advice for future schemes. 


Presentation of Prizes. 

Mr. W. Davidson Hall, F.S.A.A., said that when the 
Society purchased the magnificent buildings on the 
Victoria Embankment he had put a small sum in the 
debenture stock which was then issued, and when he got 
his interest he had thought it a good plan to hand it over 
to the Scottish Council to form a Prize Fund, and he had 
done this each year since he had made the investment. 
He had the pleasure of handing a prize for the first time 
two or three years ago to Mr. E. H. Harris, who was in 
the Honours list, and now he was very pleased to find two 
candidates entitled to it. Mr. Davidson Hall then pre- 
sented a number of volumes of books to the value of three 
guineas, chosen by the candidates, to Mr. J. A. Mackerrell, 
Assistant City Chamberlain, Dundee, and of a similar 
value to Mr. William Kirkland, Strathaven, assistant in 
the Accountancy Department of the Lanarkshire County 
Council, Glasgow, both of whom suitably replied and 
thanked Mr. Hall for his generous thought in founding the 
Prize Fund. 

A discussion took place, initiated by Mr. James Pater- 
son, Secretary of the Branch, on the best means of interest- 
ing the candidates and students in the meetings of the 
Students’ Societies. Mr. John Stirling, B.L., A.S.A.A., 
Edinburgh, Mr. Ernest Colman, F.C.1.S., and Mr. Alfred 
Palmer, A.S.A.A., Glasgow, also addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Robert T. Dunlop, F.S.A.A., Glasgow, referred to 
the work done for many years by the Secretary of the 
Branch, Mr. James Paterson, not only on behalf of the 
Scottish Branch generally, but also on behalf of the stu- 
dents and candidates and younger members of the Society, 
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and proposed that they take this opportunity of thanking 
Mr. Paterson, not only for his good work for the Branch, 
but for arranging this very successful meeting. The 
proposal was heartily responded to. 

The meeting closed with a cordial vote of thanks to the 


Chairman for presiding and for his address. 


Scottish Notes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Meeting of Scottish Council. 

The meeting of the Scottish Council was held in Glasgow 
on Friday, October 19th. There were present :— 
Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, President ; Mr. R. T. Dunlop and 
Mr. W. Davidson Hall, Vice-Presidents ; Mr. W. L. Pat- 
tullo, Dundee ; Mr. John A. Gough, Mr. William Houston, 
Mr. P. G. S. Ritchie, Mr. E. Hall Wight, Glasgow ; Mr. E. 
Mortimer Brodie, Port Glasgow; Mr. W. J. Wood, Perth ; 
and Mr. James Paterson, Secretary. 

Apologies for absence were intimated from Mr. 
— Davidson, Mr. D. R. Matheson and Dr. John 

Reports were made as to the results of the May examina- 
tions, candidates for the November examinations, and 
various other matters connected with the Scottish Branch. 

The President reported that along with the Secretary 
he had attended the opening of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Commercial College, and mentioned that at the 
end of the opening p i Lord Macmillan had 
appealed for donations either for the Endowment Fund 
or the establishment of a Library, of which the College 
had none at present. After consideration, it was agreed 
to vote £5 5s. towards the College Library. 

The Secretary reported that he had received a further 
gift of £4 from Mr. Davidson Hall towards the Prize 
Fund. Mr. Hall was cordially thanked for his gift. 


Scottish Law Agents’ Jubilee. 

The Scottish Law Agents’ Society celebrated the fiftieth 
year of the Society’s existence by special meetings in 
Edinburgh. Mr. James E. Shaw, Ayr, was re-elected 
President, and in the course of his address he referred to 
the many changes which had taken place. They were 
living at the commencement of a new era in which changes 
would take place with unprecedented rapidity, and what 
they had accepted as fundamental principles would be 
swept aside and they might find it necessary to build upon 
new foundations. If that were true, and there might be 
some reason to believe it, then they must be prepared to 
make full use of those changes as they developed ; not 
trying to swim against the stream but by guiding the 
current into more useful channels to gain the fullest 
possible benefit to mankind. 

In the course of the proceedings, Mr. James Scrymgeour, 
Dundee, reported on the investigation that had been made 
in regard to Solicitors’ guarantee, and said that he -had 
come to the conclusion that they had got to face the 
question of separate banking accounts for all clients’ 
money. If the view that such separate accounts were 
inevitable was right, then it was better it should come 
from the profession itself than from outside. 


The Glasgow and West of Scotland Commercial 
College. 


The new buildings of this College were declared open 
by Lord Macmillan at a large meeting representing 
commercial and educational interests of Glasgow on 
Monday, 8th ultimo. The Council of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors contributed 20 

ineas in 1928 towards the Building Fund, and the 

iety was represented at the opening proceedings by 
Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, President, and Mr. James Paterson, 
Secretary of the Scottish Branch. 

Lord Macmillan, who declared the buildi open, gave 
an inspiring address on the advantages of commercial 
education. 


PMotes on Legal Cases. 


INSOLVENCY. 
In Re Allen. 
Committal of Trustee. 

Where a liquidator in bankruptcy fails to comply 
with an order of the Board of Trade to submit his accounts, 
an order for his committal may be made without a previous 
order of the Court for delivery of accounts. 

(Ch.; (1934) L.J.N., 121.) 


REVENUE. 


Assam Railways and Trading Company v. Inland 
Revenue Commissioners. 


Dominion Income Tax. 


The appellants, an English company, carried on business 
in Assam, and almost the whole of their income arose in 
India. That income was charged to British income tax, 
the profits so assessed being £186,750, but the same 
profits were assessed to income tax in India at £129,365, 
the difference being due to the fact that in India debenture 
interest was allowed as a deduction, whereas in the 
United Kingdom this deduction was not allowed. The 
appellants claimed relief based on £186,750, contending 
that though the Indian assessment was only at the 
figure of £129,365, it was an assessment on the whole of 
the profits of £186,750. 

It was held by the House of Lords, affirming the decision 
of the Court of Appeal (see Incorporated Accountants’ 
Journal, November, 1933, p. 76), that the appellants 
were only entitled to relief on the £129,365. 

(H.L. ; (1934) 50 T.L.R., 540.) 


Elliott v. Burn. 
Grant of Right to Work Minerals. 


The respondents, who were the owners of land and paid 
income ,tax on its annual] value under No. 1 of Schedule A, 
granted to colliery owners liberty to work coal under 
the land in consideration of an annual rent and a royalty 
and were also assessed to income tax on the sums paid 
to them by the colliery owners. 

It was held by the House of Lords, affirming the 
decision of the Court of Appeal (see Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Journal, September, 1933, p. 562), that the respon- 
dents were not assessable to income tax under Rule 7 of 
No. II of Schedule A on the sums received by them from 
the colliery owners, as the land had already paid its tax, 
and were not assessable under Schedule I as_ these 
sums came to the respondents in respect of their property 
in the land itself which had already been assessed under 
No. 1 of Schedule A. 

(HLL. ; (1984) 50 T.L.R., 556.) 


In Re Paulin, Deceased ; In Re Crossman, Deceased. 
Shares Held Subject to Restriction. 


By sect. 7 (5) of the Finance Act, 1894, ‘* The principal 
value of any property shall be estimated to be the price 
which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, such property 
would fetch if sold in the open market at the time of the 
death of the deceased.” : 

It was held by the Court of Appeal, reversing the 
decision of Finlay (J.) (see Incorporated Accountants’ 
Journal, March, 1984, p. 238), that where shares are held 
subject to restrictions imposed by the Articles of the 
company on the power of transfer, the value of the 
shares is to be estimated at the price which they would 
fetch if sold in the open market, the special provisions 
of the Articles being taken into account both as to the 
rights of a purchaser and as to the rights of alienation 
by that purchaser when ‘on the register. 

(C.A. ; (1984) 50 T.L.R., 572.) 
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